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Haven't discovered 


Vat Gold yet? 


Most untortunate... 





. you're missing a whole new idea in scotch taste. 


Here is one scotch that never skimps it's very different, very special. And we 
on smootnness. Vat Gold Is the tirst can tel! you it comes trom 100 years 


scotch made to not only taste light... of Vat 69 experience and the world’s se 


L. 


but to be smooth and me low as well | rges ® scotcn { 
We can't te I] you much more ahout the Buy a bottle. Take it home. Discover 
taste that's up to youl. We can tell you Gold tonight. 
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Sure! Maybe all tires look round. But 
some are rounder than others! The 
Atlas PLYCRON®* tire—The Round 
Tire, will give you at least 3,000 more 
miles of wear than the tires that come 
on most new cars. And roundness is 
just one reason for those extra miles. 
How come? For one thing, The 
Round Tire comes from a rounder 


mold—a mold precision engraved to 





within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch. And our rounder molds are just 
one example of the extra care taken in 
making Atlas Plyeron tires. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread 
—lots of other details are important, 
too. The point is, only a tire this care- 
fully made can give you the extra 


The Round Tire 


It may look like all the others... 


\\i\ 


lal didi didla 


/ Wii 


but it rolls a good 3,000 miles further (at least)! 


miles you want. 
Tests prove you can expect at least 
3,000 more miles from the Atlas 
PLYCRON tire. These tests were con- 
ducted on sets of four tires from vari- 
ous manufacturers’ production for 
1966 model cars and were promptly 
run under identical conditions by an 
independent test fleet. Want more 


miles? Get The Round Tire. 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


\tlas Tires « Batteries * Accessories * Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 


*Trade-marks “Atlas” “Plycron” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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We) (ers] al ISiS 
erelaniias 
their 
recessed 
1K) 8}s 


You pay more for Benson & Hedges Deluxe. 
And, from recessed mouthpiece to personal case, 


you get more. 











TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Summer viewing, for eyes that come in 





from the hot, is pretty well limited to 
sports, variety shows, twice-shown movies 
and wintertime reruns. Among the best of 


a thin crop 


Thursday, July 28 
THE AVENGERS (ABC 10-11) p.m.) 
Steed enrolls in a school for gentlemen's 


gentlemen, and graduates valet-dictorian 


Friday. July 29 
WAYNE AND SHUSTER TAKE AN AFFECTION 
ATE LOOK AT W. C. FIELDS (CBS, 10-11 


p.m.). Fields, notable during his life for 
absent-mindedly blowing the heads off 
ice-cream sodas, will probably be glaring 


back from somewhere at these old film 
clips and new comments 


Saturday, July 30 

WORLD CUP SOCCER CHAMPIONSHIP (NBC, 
12 noon-2 p.m.). The final game broad 
1 satellite from Wembley Stadium 
near London 

ABC'S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC 
§-6:30 p.m.) The Masters’ Water-Ski 
Championship at Pine Mountain, Ga., and 
the National Motorcycle Race of Cham 
pions at Winchester, Va 


cast Vii 


Sunday, July 31 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “Jackpot in Libya,” a report on the 
changes in the once-poor North African 
kingdom since oi] was discovered in 1959 
Repeat 

LONDON PALLADIUM SHOW (NBC, 10-11 
p-m.). Fess Parker is host to some British 
vaudevillians as well as Dancers Rudolf 
Nureyey and Svetlana Beriosova of the 
Royal Ballet 


Tuesday, August 2 
CBS REPORT (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “UFO 
Friend, Foe or Fantasy.” a report on un 
identified flying objects filmed in Michigan 
California, Colorado and England. Repeat 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


Shakespeare festivals are still a main- 
stay of summer theater but more and 
more the Bard's works are blended with a 
touch of contemporary 

BERKSHIRE THEATER FESTIVAL, Stockbridge 
Mass. The Merchant of Venice, July 19 
30, performed as it was by the inmates 
of the Theriesenstadt concentration camp 
in Nazi Germany in 1943—the costumes 
are stark prison uniforms and the set is 
a bare hall in the camp. To be followed 
9y Samuel Beckett's Waiting for Godot 


Aug. 2-13 
CHAMPLAIN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Burling- 
ton, Vt., at the University of Vermont 


Comedy of Errors, Hamlet and Henry V1 
Part 7] will run through Sept. 3 

AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE THEATER, Str 
ford, Conn. Twelfth Night, Julius Caesa 
ind Falstaff (Henry 1V, Part 2) as coun 
terpoint to T. S. Eliot Vurder in the Ca- 
thedral. Through Sept. 11 

NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, New 
York City. At the Delacorte Theater in 
Manhattan’s Central Park, the company 








All times E.D.1 
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COLUMBIA 
STEREO TAPE CLUB 


now offers you 


FREE Te 
join now 

REVOLUTIONARY 
SELF-THREADING 
TAKE-UP REEL 


| Just drop the end 
~ Of the tape over 
this reel, start 
your recorder, and | 
watch it thread it- | 
self! Unique 
Scotch® process 
automatically 
threads up tape of 
any thickness, re- 
leases freely on | 
rewind. 


HAPPINESS IS 
RAY CONNIFF 
tes SINGERS. 
aed ORCHESTRA 
Blue Moon 
Al by Myself <“ 
10 MORE 


(CG wis 


2398. Also: Melodie 
D'Amour, Jamaica 


MORE GENIUS OF 
JANKOWSKI 





2350. Also: Charming 
Vienna, A Walk in 
Bavaria, etc. 


Farewell, etc 


ROGER MILLER'S 
GOLDEN HITS 
England 
Swings 
King of 
the Road 
Dang Me 
9 MORE 


2276. Also; Kansas 


1645. Delightful per 
formance of Grofé's 
soaring tone poem 





City Star, In The 





Summertime, etc 


ROGER WILLIAMS 


PHILIPPE ENTREMONT 


plays THE HITS 
Dear Heart + Mr. Lonely 
People 9 more 


Hh 





PHILADELPHIA ORCH. 





2077. Also: Willow 2217. Glittering per- 
WeepForMe,Frenesi, formances of these 
TryTo Remember, etc. two charming works 
HERE'S A FABULOUS OFFER from the 


world-famous Columbia Stereo Tape 
Club! Yes, by joining now you may have 
ANY FIVE of the magnificently recorded 
4-track stereo tapes described here 
sold regularly by the Club for up to 
$39.75 — ALL FIVE FREE! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 PRE-RECORDED 
STEREO TAPES FREE — simply write in 
the numbers of the 5 tapes you wish in 
the coupon at the right. Then choose 
another tape as your first selection, for 
which you will be billed $7.95, plus a 
small mailing and handling charge. Also 
be sure to indicate the type of music in 
which you are mainly interested: Classi- 
cal or Popular 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month 
the Club's staff of music experts chooses 
a wide variety of outstanding selections 
These selections are described in the 
entertaining and informative Club maga- 
zine which you receive free each month 
You may accept the monthly selec- 
tion for the field of music in which you 
are primarily interested...or take any 
of the wide variety of other tapes of- 


sertemete | 
OF MY YEARS 


FRANK 
SINATRA 


tt Was « Very 
Good Year 
wort 


2346. Also: Once 
Upon a Time, Don't 
Wait Too Long, etc. 


BROADWAY 


Cains) 
The Magniticent 
Strings of Percy Faith 


2161. Long Ago, Make 
Someone Happy, Who 
Can | Turn To, ete 


THE 4 SEASONS 
Gold Vault of Hits 

Oren (Go Amey) 

Let's Mang On 


Rag Delt 





2403. Also; Big Man 
in Town, Toy Soldier, 
Ronnie, etc. 


THe qn 
WANDERING MINSTRELS 
New Christy Minstrels 


Barbra Streisand 


Color Me Barbra 


2407, Where Am | 
Going, C'est Se Bon 
Yesterdays, etc 


The Wonderful World 


of 
Antonio Carlos Jobim 


. Bonita, She's 
A Carioca, Dindi, 
Surfboard, 8 more 


SERKIN - BEETHOVEN 


Three Favorite Sonatas 
MOONLIGHT + PATHETIQUE 
APPASSIOMATA 


1263. ‘Magnificent 
pertormances!"" — 


High Fidelity 


THE MOVIE SONG ALBUM 


TONY BENNETT 
(couse) 
Song trom 









ah = 


STEREO TAPES 


ANDY WILLIAMS’ 
NEWEST HITS 


2399. Plus: On The 
Street Where You 
Live, Emily, etc 


Trumpets’ Greatest Hits 
BOBBY HACKETT 
And the i 

Angety Seng 

dave 
10 MORE 


2327. Also: Ciribir 


bin, Sugar Blues, 0 
Mein Papa, etc. 





2268. Also: Who Can 
1 Turn To; Long Ago; 
Sunrise, Sunset, etc 


SPECTACULARS! 
by Tchathovehy 
Oftendach. others 


slat — 


if you begin membership by purchas- 
ing just one tape now, and agree to 
purchase as few as five additional 
selections in the next 12 months, 
from the more than 200 to be offered 


) TCHAIKOVSKY 
MENDELSSOHN 
Wokn Concertos 
FRANCESCATTI 

New York 
Phitharmonic 


Cleveland 
‘COLL mwa) Orchestra 





2330. ‘Performance 
of beauty & warmth.” 
—Am. Record Guide 


THIS TIME BY BASIE 
Hits of the 50's and 60's! 


Thy Me To 
The Moon 
1 Can't Stop 
Loving You 


Wolk 
Don't Run 





2112. Also: One Mint 

Julep, Nice 'N' Easy, 

Moon River, etc, 
Other 


OF 


(Coawaanra) Overtures 
LEOWARD BERNSTEIN 
OPW TORK Phe mARMONC 


2267."’Stunning,with 
staggering articula- 
tion.'- High Fidelity 


JOAN BAEZ 


FAREWELL, ANGELINA 
[VANGUARD] plus 
Satistied 


WILLIAM 
TELL 


and 








DEAN MARTIN 
HOUSTON 





2257. Also: Detour, 
The First Thing 
Ev'ry Morning, etc. 


JOHNNY MATHIS 
THE 
SWEETHEART 
TREE 
Pius 


* Danny Boy 


+ Autemen 
Leaves 


Mcew) 5 wont 


2291. Also: This Is 
Love, Symphony, I'll 
Close My Eyes, etc. 


FERRANTE & TEICHER 
ONLY THE BEST 


Downtown - Chim Chim 
Chrer-ee - 10 more 


2236. Also: Half A 
Sixpence, Fiddler On 
The Roof, etc. 





PETER PAUL & MARY 

See What Temerrow Brings 

* Early Mornin’ Rain 

+ Il Were Free 
10 Mone 


ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK 
007 THUNDERBALL 
Tom Jones sings 
the title song 


2322, **... more fire 
than Goldfinger 
High Fidelity 





2264. “Heartily rec 
ommended,’ —Amer- 
ican Record Guide 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
THE NUTCRACKER 
SWAN LAKE (Suites) 

ORMANDY 





2405. Exciting, sen- 
suous romanticism.” 
—N. Y. Times 





“The Oscar” 


2222. Also: Tie Me 2404. Also: Never 

Kangaroo Down, Too Late, The Pawn- 

Sport; etc. broker, Smile, etc. 
fered by the Club... or take NO tape 


in any particular month. 


Your only membership obligation is to 
purchase 5 tapes from the more than 
200 to be offered in the coming 12 
months. Thereafter, you have no further 
obligation to buy any additional tapes 

and you may discontinue your mem- 
bership at any time 


FREE TAPES GIVEN REGULARLY. If you 
wish to continue as a member after pur- 
chasing five tapes you will receive — 
FREE —a 4-track stereo tape of your 
choice for every two additional tapes 
you buy from the Club. 


The tapes you want are mailed and 
billed to you at the regular Club price 
of $7.95 (occasional Original Cast re- 
cordings somewhat higher), plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. 


SEND NO MONEY — Just mai! the coupon 
today to receive your six stereo tapes 
and your FREE take-up reel! 


Note: All tapes offered by the Club must 
be played hack on 4-track stereo equipment 








COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB - Terre Haute, Indiana 
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CUGENE ORMANDY 
PHILADEL PHU OROWESTRA 


2244, Thirteen daz 
zling showpieces 





played with fire 


Ming 


fi 


Colours 


2409. Also; The Wild 2225. Also: 
Mountain Thym 


e, 
Pauvre Ruteboet,etc 





The Moon; etc 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST MAIL 





COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB, Dept. 406-1 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


I accept your special offer and have written in 
the boxes at the right the numbers of my five 
FREE tapes. I've also indicated the number of 
my first selection, for which I'll be billed $7.95 
plus a smal] mailing and handling charge. I 
will also receive my self{-threading reel FREE! 


My main musical interest is (check one) 


() CLASSICAL () POPULAR 


I understand that I may select tapes from 
any field of music. I agree to purchase five 
additional selections from the more than 200 
to be offered in the coming 12 months. at the 
regular Club price plus a small mailing and 
handling charge. Thereafter, if I decide to 
continue my membership, I am to receive a 
4-track, pre-recorded tape of my choice FREE 
for every two additional selections I accept. 





Print 
Nome 


Address 


State 


continental limits of the U.S. 


Jane, 
Jane; The Rising of 


This offer is available only within the [49.76 | TG 





2213. Baroque mas- 
terpiece in a mas 
terful performance 


PON! 


SEND ME THESE I 
5 TAPES—FREE! 


(fill im numbers) 








tn 


ALSO SEND THIS I 
TAPE AS MY FIRST 9 
SELECTION: 


= 


a 
a 





Be ee ee SS eS SS me ell 


© 1966 Columbia Record Club 142/F66 
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Even if it's a chrysanthemum. Colors are brighter and more 
attractive on Mead Superb Enamel. Reproduction is truer. 
In glossy or matte finishes, it’s the best paper you can 
use for all those thorny printing problems. Not all good 
ideas come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


On Mead Superb a rose is a rose is a rose. 





“NOW THIS 
IS WHAT I CALL 
BARDECUE SAUCE!” 


Cattlemen's is an old-style 
barbecue sauce. Husky. 
Hearty. Captures all the 
burly taste of original 
old-fashioned chuck 
wagon barbecue recipes. 
It really gets through « 
to ribs, steak and chicken. 
Makes a great 
marinade, too. 
Try 
Cattlemen's: 
Mild, Regular 
or Smoky. 
A new brand 
from 
French's. 





stock brokers stay 


Pram Witcie s Cia) ant) 
La Salle Street 


because... 


it’s located right in the 
heart of Chicago's finan 
cial center. The Mid 
west Stock Exchan 
is just a few 
away. Gue 
modation 
ond to none with 
meeting rooms 
5 up to 
people 
available for 





For further information and 
our illustrated brochure, 
Call or write: 


W. Fred Puffer, Gen. Mgr. 


telephone (312) 372-0700 
teletype 222-0110 
American Express, Carte 


Blanche, & Diners’ Club 


Sa Salle 


The Hotel of La Salle Street 
La Salle at Madison Chicago 








will perform Measure for Measure through 
July 30, then Richard Il, Aug. 3-27. A 
second, mobile company is touring the 
city’s boroughs doing Macbeth in English 
and from Aug. 25 through Sept. 5, in 
Spanish. Presumably the battlements will 
resound with cries of “Mafiana y mafana 
y mafiana.. .” 

CROTON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Croton- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. The season starts with 
Comedy of Errors, July 28-30, continues 
with Cymbeline, Aug. 4-6, and ends with 
George Bernard Shaw's Androcles and the 
Lion, Aug. 11-13. 

NEW JERSEY SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, Cape 
May, NJ. Comedy of Errors and Mac- 
beth alternate on the boards with John 
Whiting’s The Devils and the British sa- 
tirical review Beyond the Fringe. Through 
Aug. 14. 

WASHINGTON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL, 
Washington, D.C. In the Sylvan Theater 
at the foot of the Washington Monument 
the company will perform The Winter's 
Tale. 

ASOLO THEATER FESTIVAL, Sarasota, Fla. 
Much Ado About Nothing shares the spot- 
light through Aug. 27 with Moliére’s The 
Miser, Robert Bolt's A Man for All Sea- 
sons, Sophocles’ Oedipus the King and 
Eugene lonesco’s The Bald Soprano. 

UTAH SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, Cedar 
City, Utah. The Taming of the Shrew, 
Julius Caesar, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Through July 30 

OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, Ash- 
land, Ore. America’s oldest Elizabethan 
theater group. in its 26th season, which 
will run through Sept. 11, performs A 
Midsummer Nights Dream, Othello, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona and Henry VI, 
Part 3. Matinee audiences will see The 
Beggar's Opera Aug. 16 through Sept. 9. 

OLD GLOBE THEATER, San Diego, Calif. 
The 17th National Shakespeare Festival 
will perform Romeo and Juliet, The Tem- 
pest and The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
in their replica of the Globe Theater. 
rhrough Sept. 11 


RECORDS 
Folk Music 


BUFFY SAINTE-MARIE: Little Wheel Spin 
and Spin (Vanguard). Buffy is strong on 
conviction, whether she is singing as a 
Cree Indian protesting the injustices in- 
flicted on her people (My Country ‘Tis 
of Thy People You're Dying), or as a 
mother crooning a spine-shivering lullaby 
(Winter Boy). She is best when she ac- 
companies herself on the vibrant mouth- 
bow or guitar, and least satisfying when 
her own pure style is hoked up with elec- 
tric guitar and bass 

THE ROBERT DeCORMIER SINGERS: The 
Folk Album (Command). A wholesome- 
sounding chorus of young Americans tack 
les two centuries of folk tunes, and proves 
for the most part that sound musical 
training, plus a lifetime of Mom's apple 
pic, does not produce the passion neces- 
sary for suffering songs of the Leadbelly 
and Woody Guthrie type. Nevertheless, 
some of the old campfire favorites (So 
Long; Good Night, Irene) are effectively 
revived. 

TOM RUSH: Take a Little Walk with Me 
(Elektra), Rush is not the man to whine 
about the ugly old world. He sings as a 
lively young man less concerned with eter- 
nal verities than with simple joys: wander- 
ing and women and money. In fine, rich 


| voice, he moves through finger-snappers 
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You will. Will he? 


Maybe you obey stop signs and 
signals. Some drivers don’t. So 
never assume the right-of-way 
blindly. Protect yourself by driv- 
ing defensively. Remember, 
being in the right isn’t enough. 
You could be dead right. 


Watch out for the other guy! 
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from the 1950s (You Can't Tell a Book 
by the Cover; Sugar Babe), making them 
his own with easy style and grace 


IAN AND SYLVIA: Play One More (Van- 
guard). Just about the most pleasant- 
sounding folk twosome within hearing 
offers what is sure to be the couple’s 


fourth bestselling album—this time coun- 
try-and-western tunes, These young Ca- 
nadians have gone successfully from pure 
folk to an electric-guitar background that 
suits their rhythmic way as they weave 
together loneliness and love, 
mostly unrequited 

RICHARD AND MIMI FARINA: Reflections 
in a Crystal Wind (Vanguard). Bitter 
protest by Joan Baez’ sister and late 
brother-in-law, who were making quite a 
name for themselves among fans of this 
sort of thing before Richard was killed in 
a motorcycle crash last May. Backed by an 
electronic wonderland (piano, guitar, bass, 
plus drums, harmonica, dulcimer, celesta), 
and using a smoky, Hoagy Carmichael 
beat. they sing the House UnAmerican 
Blues Activity Dream and the Sell-Out 
Agitation Waltz. Sample lyrics 

Society is never geared 

To people who wear a heard 

THE PENNYWHISTLERS: Folksongs of East 
ern Europe (Nonesuch). For those who 
like their folk music ethnic, a group of 
seven American girls offers a pastiche of 
infrequently heard items from the banks of 
the Danube: Bulgarian planting 
Hungarian love lyrics, Croatian hymns 
Many of them are sung a capella—sustained 
by the septet’s own strong harmony. 


CINEMA 


HOW TO STEAL A MILLION irs 
Audrey Hepburn and Peter O'Toole 
in an elegant comedy about the joys of 
burgling and forging the old masters 

WHO‘S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Fd 
ward Albee’s drama about a 
all-night orgy of truth and consequences 
on faculty row has reached the screen with 
every four-letter word intact. Elizabeth 
Taylor. playing bitch-wife to Richard Bur 
ton’s hagridden husband, proves that there 
is talent on both sides of the family 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. California 
surfers prowl the world in a studious doc- 
umentary on the quest for the perfect wave 

A BIG HAND FOR THE LITTLE LADY. The 
full house includes Henry Fonda. Joanne 
Woodward and a couple of other aces in 
a mock-heroic poker comedy 

THE NAKED PREY. Man-hunting in Afri- 
ca a long dark century ago, with resource- 
ful Director-Star Cornel Wilde as the sole 
survivor of an ill-fated safari. who be 
comes fair game for savage warriors 

THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS 
SIANS ARE COMING.” The best thing about 
this cold war comedy is Broadway's Alan 
Arkin, hilarious as a Red-roving Soviet 
sailor whose sub is beached on a tight 
little island off the New England coast 

AND NOW MIGUEL. A ten-year-old boy 
comes of age among New Mexican sheep 
ranchers in an intelligent juvenile film by 


songs ol 


songs, 


grata 


arus 


venomous 


Two 


the makers of Jsland of the Blue Dolphins 
and Misty 
LE BONHEUR. Writer-Director Agnés Var 


da translates the French word for 
ness into an exquisite tale of infidelity 
BORN FREE. A lioness named Elsa is as 
winning on the screen as she was in Joy 
Adamson’s celebrated animal biography 
MANDRAGOLA. In Director Alberto Lat- 
tuada’s romp through a Renaissance clas- 
bold types carry out Machia 


happi- 


sic, some 


INSIST ON 


COOK’ 


Travelers 
Cheques 


they cost 
25* less* 
than 

the others 


*jssuance charge still 
only 75¢ per $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


THOS.COOK & SON 


WORLD’S LARGEST TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 








Hundreds of beautiful, 

modern new rooms make 

your stay more enjoyable than 

ever at the Statler Hilton. Gourmet food 
in distinctive restaurants — entertainment 
in the sensational new Tiger Lounge 
Hub 


of the Freeways. Phone FI 6-2772 in Chicago 


And the time-saving location at the 


or your nearest Hilton Reservation Service 


Office for reservations, 


PIPPI 


Cl 


NCHING & CO., It NY, vellian plots against the virtue of a Floren- 
tine beauty (Rosanna Schiaffino). 

DEAR JOHN. The subjects of this percep- 
tive essay on sex in Sweden are a sailor 
and a girl who spend a weekend learning 
that there is more to their relationship 
than lust at first sight 

THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET. Well deserv 
ing of its Oscar, the best foreign film of 
the year owes much of its impact to Josef 
Kroner and Ida Kaminska as a couple of 
harmless villagers who have to work out 
their own answers to the Jewish question 

or rather, the Nazi question—in Ger- 
man-occupied Czechoslovakia 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND THE WORLD, by 
Philip L. Geyelin. A perceptive, sometimes 
tartly irreverent account of how L.BJ 
has fared in foreign affairs, by the Wall 
Street Journal's diplomatic correspondent. 

LOVE'S BODY, by Norman O. Brown. As 
a follow-up to his Life Against Death, 
which has become an undergraduate’s de 
light, University of Rochester Professor 
Brown offers further Freudian rumina 
tions on his theory that mankind's great 
est enemy is sexual repression 


374 years of brewing skill, bottled. JUSTICE IN JERUSALEM, by Gideon Haus- 





ner. Prosecutor Hausner’s taut account of 








ee Fa iii fe fo the arrest and trial of Adolf Eichmann 
5 ang malt se@ special copper MR. CLEMENS AND MARK TWAIN, by Jus 
g vessel 1ge the beer for three f tin Kaplan. No one disputes Mark Twain's 
Io itace nq to 374 years of brew lofty position in literature, but Author 


Kaplan's searching biography reveals him 
as an embittered and despairing cynic who 
y re eloquent. In bottles or on draft courted the values of his time and de- 
spised himself for doing so 

IMPORTED HEINEKEN... HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, by 
Frederick A. Pottle. Johnson's Boswell 
comes stunningly to life in this warm por- 
trait of a rakish genius 

THE BIG KNOCKOVER, by Dashiell Ham- 


, 7 mett. In a collection of his early detective 
ME VO TO ae WE HAVE AVAILABLE stories, the late founding father of the 
A NUMBER OF CHOICE tough-guy school of fiction proves that he 


MILLIONAIRES MUNICIPAL BONDS YIELDING is still at the head of his class 


ARIEL, by Sylvia Plath. Author Plath 
Yo MILLIONAIRES | 4% -4%% TAX FREE wah at taneuka bot coueeted: paaier aril 
Vq MILLIONAIRES Telephone or write for our current or soe. Goer ee Ee - 
om: Sop eee re 
onds is enti 
Federal ichee Tax. Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 
The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (4) 
4. The Source, Michener (3) 
5. Tell No Man, St. Johns (5) 
6. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (6) 
7. Those Who Love, Stone (8) 
ee ED DDD DD A pee & The Double Image, Maclnnes (7) 


9. The Detective, Thorp 


Channer Newman Securities Co., 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 60603 10. 1, the King, Keyes (9) 


Gentlemen: Please send descriptive material on your offerings of Tax NONFICTION 
Free Bonds. This is, of course, without obligation to me. 


Channer Newman Securities Co. 


Founded 1926 as Channer Securities Company 


39 South La Salle Street Chicago 60603 
Telephone RAndolph 6-3900 


1. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 

2. The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 

3. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (3) 

4. Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (4) 


Name 


Address : dias sie ecernio-ae Re ee ; 5. In Cold Blood, Capote (5) 
6. Games People Play, Berne (6) 
City.... eet ot es Seapwet ed - 7. Churchill, Moran (8) 


&. Unsafe at Any Speed, Nader (9) 
9, The Crusades, Oldenbourg (7) 
10. The Big Spenders, Beebe 
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Hair Today, Gone Tomorrow 


Sir: May the hair on 
ever longer. Thanks for the story on The 
Lord of the Rings (July 15]. And by the 
way, college students aren't the only ones 
who read about hobbits: 'm a sophomore 
in high school. 


your toes grow 


LauriE CARLSON 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir I have been reading Tolkien since I 
was ten, al a time when, as you say. it 
“languished largely unread.” At that time, 
Tolkien came as a blessed and delightful 
discovery. unsullied by elvish slogans on 
subway walls, FRODO LIVES buttons, 
or campus societies. But now, everywhere 
one turns, gushing over-enthusiasts are to 


be found turning Tolkien into a com- 
mon cult, with no recognition for the 
most ardent readers of all who, instead 


of joining the society, are keeping quiet 
As for you, Time, may the hair on your 
fect become mangy and fall out. You 
have done your bit. 

JessicA LOTTMAN 
New York City 


Defining Power 


Sir As a Negro, IT regret that the term 
“black power” [July 22] has been intro- 
duced into the civil rights movement, be- 
cause it has a detrimental and misleading 
connotation. The Negro wants power only 
in the sense of being represented, heard 
and accepted. Because of his lack of pow- 
er, he has been stripped of human dignity 
Fven steel wears out: many Negroes are 


tired of being subservient. | have been 
taught to turn the other cheek, and I 
definitely believe in this philosonhy. How- 


ever, many Negroes are adhering to the 
natural instinct of man to retaliate before 
being mutilated. 

Arcuie W, Bates 
Norfolk 


Sirs It is time for honest whites to ac- 
knowledge that the concept of black pow- 
er is necessary and long overdue. In New 
York, for example, despite a decade of 
peaceful civil rights protest, still another 
lest generation is growing up imprisoned 
behind ghetto walls. We cannot deny that 
white power is used every day to keep 
black New Yorkers in their place—in 
black jobs, black schoolrooms and black 
neighborhoods, 

Now at last our black fellow citizens 
are telling us they are tired of begging 
They are telling us that if we refuse to 
reckon with their humanity, we must reck- 


on with their power, Let us not be sur- 
prised if their power proves to be almost 
as ugly as ours. 

MERRILL MARTIN 


New York City 


Sir: “Whitey” is now offering the Negro 
the kind of power that really counts—the 
kind that builds self-respect, the power of 
knowledge, which is neither white nor 
black. This power cannot be donated: it 
demands something that the Negro as a 
group has not yet had the chance to 
demonstrate—learning power, 

Unt Negro leadership successfully di- 
rects the black American toward his only 
practical goal—knowledge—the power of 
the Nezvro will remain what it is today, a 














mere public nuisance. And Whitey is be- 
ginning to yawn at that. 

N. HENRY 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
The Way They Feel 
Sir: Your cover story on Indonesi 
“Vengeance with a Smile” July 15 
was, | think, timely, educational and 


necessary 
Norm JONES 
Vancluse, N.S.W., Australia 


Sir The caption on your cover, INDO- 
NESIA: The Land the Communists Lost, 
is not complete. It should be followed by: 
Without’ American Troops. Vhere is a 
moral to it 


HuGo VAN ARX 


Patzcuaro, Mexico 


Sirs Lynching is lynching, and To am 
against lynching. It makes no difference 
whether a white mob lynches a Negro in 
Mississippi or a black mob lynches a white 
man in the Congo, whether a Communist 
mob lynches an “exploiter” in China or a 
Nationalist mob lynches a “Peking dog” 
in Indonesia. 

MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


About the Madding Crowd 


Sir; Re your 
vacy” [July 15}: 

If one doesn't enjoy telephone conver- 
sations, who is preventing him from hang- 
ing up? If one doesn’t like TV, why turn 
on the set in the first place? If one is satu- 
rated by printed matter, what statute binds 
him to peruse every word of it? 

“Bugging” is morally wrong, but other 
complaints about a lack of privacy in- 


Essay “In Defense of Pri- 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


if you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. 


| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 6( 
Charles A Adams. Vice President & Ge 
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TITLEIST 


Same ball that's been #1 on the tour 
for the past 18 years. And remember: 
nobody's paid to play Titleist Golf Balls. 


PLAYING 
TITLEIST 


MASTERS 28 21 
US OPEN 60 25 
PGA 62 30 


TOTAL 150 76 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 


Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


PLAYING 
NEXT BALL 
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College Students 
vote TIME 

the most important 
magazine published 
in the U.S. today. 





Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H%, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 





Try 
Field & 


Stream 
...the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 








with 
our 


something — is 
alone, not 


dicate that — 
the complainer 
society, 


wrong 
with 


AARON I. REICHEL 
Hunter. N.Y. 


Sir: It is a sad commentary on the times 
we live in that those who try to achieve 
some measure of privacy are usually 
looked upon as strange, conceited or even 
antisocial. But this is a small price to pay 
for something one cannot live without. 
HANNA HOCHFELD 

San Francisco 


Sir: Your allegation that an Internal 
Revenue employee wore a transmitter in 
her brassiére is preposterous. When I put 
my head on a girl's bosom, I rarely teel 
inclined to discuss my income taxes. 

Ira S. Logs 
Lexington, Mass. 


For the Recorder 


Sir: Your excellent story on the recorder 
(July 1S] was incomplete. Many Ameri- 
cans, including me, heard their first re- 
corder played by the Trapp family in the 
late “40s. The impact of that group con- 
tinues to be felt in many recorder groups 
now playing. What a pity that Sound of 
Music ignored the recorder completely. 
JOHN BIXLER 
Music Teacher 
University of lowa 
lowa City 


Significant Achievement 


Sir: As the one American on the jury of 
the international Tchaikovsky Vocal Com- 
petition in Moscow, I share the feeling of 
pride that Time demonstrated in its story 
[July 8] on Winner Jane Marsh, who dis- 
played vocal beauty, technical skill and 
flawless musicianship. 

Time's piece would have made me even 
happier had it referred also to the win- 
ner of the second prize, Veronica Tyler 
of Baltimore. Miss Tyler is a superb art- 
ist and was a very special favorite of the 
Russian audiences. Her achievement is a 
significant one. 

GEORGE LONDON 
Vufflens-le-Chateau (Vaud) 
Switzerland 


Party Line 


Sir: In “Thriving Independents” [July 8], 
TIME notes that “to many a_ telephone 
user, it comes as a surprise to learn that 
even small independent companies have 
modern equipment and first-rate service.” 
To enlarge upon this: the independents 
are responsible for most of the innova- 
tions and advancements in telephone ex- 
change facilities. The dial telephone was 
developed and in general use among inde- 
pendent companies long before it was 
adopted by Bell. Another feature in gen- 
eral use by independents for half a cen- 
tury (but not yet used by Bell) is full 
selective ringing on rural multiparty lines. 
Independents introduced the handset or 
cradle-type telephone, the ringer in the 
telephone base, the colored telephone, 
conversation timing and other features. 
H. M. Stewart 

President and General Manager 
Standard Telephone Co. 
Cornelia, Georgia 


In Solomon’s Footsteps 


Sir: I cannot see that the number of 
wives Justice Douglas [July 22] has had 





has anything to do with his ability as a 
judge. King Solomon had 700 wives and 
300 lady friends, and the wisdom and jus- 
tice of his legal decisions have made them 
valuable models for all judges in all ages. 

Victor B. BROWN 
Vancouver, Wash, 


No Ties to Bind 
Sir: “A Riot in the White House” [July 


22) omitted one significant point in its 
summary of the Women’s Wear Daily 
scoop on the Luci wedding fashions. 
Though the White House has banned 
WWD from the wedding for publishing 
the news in advance. the White House well 
knows no release dates were broken by 
WWD, which refused to attend off-the- 
record briefings and, therefore, bound it- 
self to no release dates. The White House 
ban comes under the heading of retalia- 
tion for offenses uncommitted. 

James W. Braby 

Publisher 

Women's Wear Daily 
New York City 


Mr. Somebody v. Mr. Anybody 


Sir: With the CAB's Bureau of Enforce- 
ment filing formal complaints against air- 
lines for maintaining VIP lounges [July 
15] for selected customers, Big Brother 
takes another giant step forward. I am 
one of those ordinary, plebeian air travel- 
ers, “jostled about and sweating around a 
crowded airline counter” (which is hog- 
wash), and [| am not infuriated that an- 
other passenger should get special treat- 
ment by having access to the VIP lounge. 
It is, after all, the privilege of the airline 
to favor whom it sees fit to favor, whether 
he contributes to international under- 
standing or to aviation, or flies a lot, or 
just plain knows somebody who knows 
Somebody. But Mr. Anybody, who con- 
tributes nothing to nothing, just can't 
stand it. He wants in, so he cries the 
magic and feared door opener of our age, 
“Discrimination!” And the Government, 
slobbering like Pavlov’s dogs, leaps to 
his defense. Where does it all end? Well, 
no matter; but Mr. Orwell's estimate was 


optimistic. 

J.T. MILLER 
Honolulu 
Sir: As an ex-stewardess for one of these 


lines, | have seen these card-holding mem- 
bers in action, Many of them, boasting of 
their club membership, seem to think this 
card entitles them to extra service, both 
on the ground and in flight. The poor 
lonesome G.I, is just to be served and then 
ignored. We don't know what the VIP 
does or who he is, but we sure know who 
the G.L. is and what he is doing. 
JEANETTE DODGE 

Foxboro, Mass. 
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No ifs, ands or dents. 


This drum contained a chemical for a medicine we make. 
But it arrived at our plant with a dent in it. We rejected it 
because its contents sz/g¢/t have been contaminated. 


But even if the drum hadn’t been dented, the chemical it 


contained could have flunked any of the 11 tests we’d subject it to. 
And that’s only the beginning of the testing we do when we 
make a medicine. Before we’re finished, we may put it through 
as Many as 1000 tests. 
And anywhere along the line if the medicine isn’t just right, 
we throw it out and start all over. 
If we’re finicky, there’s a very good reason: your health. 





Smith Kline & French 
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“While we were taking our good old time getting his credit rating, 
that Memphis outfit was closing the deal! 


If you have a vital interest in getting information fast, take a new look at 
Long Distance! Often a quick phone call is all it takes for a profitable 
meeting of minds. This is where silence can be expensive, planned use of 
Long Distance profitable. Interested? Call your Bell Telephone 

Business Office and ask that our Communications Consultant get in touch. 


Bell System 
& American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 


Cement will build a dam to irrigate distant orchards. plant. Outfit it with complete equipment and systems. 

Or highways to connect farms and cities. Or a city’s Furnish everything from the crushers in the quarry 

living and business centers, its halls and palaces of to specialized freight cars for cement hauling. Provide 

sport and culture, its network of roads and bridges. services that go all the way to the construction site. 
We help keep the cement coming. What we do in one industry we can duplicate in 
GATX can custom-design and equip an entire cement another. Want to cement relations? 


What keeps the ground fertile? 
Cement. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Your Loop is part of our loop. 






Chicago is at one en 
Switzerland 





op 1e fas way be- 
tween them every Monday, Tues 
day, Thursday and Saturday. 

A Swissair jet picks you up at 
O'Hare and deposits you in Zur- 
ich. If you're staying in Switzer- 
land, you're there. If you're not, 
you can connect with flights to 
all parts of Europe and most of 
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the world. 

When you're ready to come 
home we complete the loop, Zur- 
ich to O'Hare. 

The coming-home flight con- 
nects with flights from all ove 
Europe and the Middle East so 
it's convenient even if you're not 
in Switzerland. 

Naturally, since Swissair is 
the fastest way to get there, it’s 












CHICAGO 


SWITZERLAND 


the fastest way to get home. 
Add that to famous Swiss- 
f wiss hospitality, and 
sndability, and you'll 
5 our loop is the bes 
route between your Loop and the 
heart of Europe. 

Going and coming. 

Call your travel agent or Swiss- 
air, 106 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., DE 2-4388. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


UCH is said and read these 
days about the young and the 
old, but the long, productive middle 
years draw little attention. High time 
then, the editors decided, to take a 
look at the middle-aged as a group. 
The very phrase used to have a 
pejorative connotation, a suggestion 
of decline. But a surprising number 
of people were willing to admit that 
they belong in the category, and to 
talk frankly about their lives and 
those of their friends. We defined 
middle age as ranging from 40 to 
60. Although she barely qualifies, 
Actress Lauren Bacall. 41, struck 
the editors as a fitting (and certainly 
comely) personification of the Com- 
mand Generation. Widowed, remar- 
ried, mother of three, heroine of 
several comebacks, she has a tested 
quality of spirit; she is game. 

Concerned as we are with age in 
this week's cover, it may be in order 
to say a word about our own years. 
TIME itself was 43 last March. The 
three top editors (managing editor 
and the two assistant managing edi- 
tors) average out on the brink of 50, 
which also happens to be the age 
of the publisher. The associate and 
contributing editors, who constitute 
Time's writing force, are an average 
40, but 26 of them are 35 or under. 
A few other averages: senior edi- 
tors, 43: researchers, 33, although 
ten are 25 or under; the Washington 
bureau, 38; the Boston bureau, 34: 
and the London bureau, 40. The aver- 
age of these averages is just a grey- 
ing hair over 40—when, one is pleas- 
antly reminded, it has been said that 
life begins. 

Of the people who worked on the 
cover story, Researcher Mary Vana- 
man, who undertook an impressive 
survey of the facts, figures and phi- 
losophies of middle age. and Boston 
Bureau Chief Ruth Mehrtens, who 
interviewed Miss Bacall, are both 
above the average for their cate- 
gories. So are Editor Cranston Jones, 
48, and Writer Ted Kalem, 46. 

Kalem is Time's theater critic, but 
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KALEM & BACALL 


since Broadway is currently in its 
summer doldrums, he is lending his 
talent to other sections (he was re- 
sponsible for the recent Essay on the 
state of the modern theater). His 
career has been varied and produc- 
tive. He was born in Malden, Mass., 
of Greek parents from Asia Minor, 
and his first language was Greek. 
He majored in sociology at Harvard 
(42, cum laude) and planned to go 
to Harvard Law School, but World 
War II interfered. After 34 years 
as an infantryman, mostly in the Pa- 
cific (five campaigns, Bronze Star), 
Kalem turned to another of his many 
interests—finance. For the next two 
years, he wrote a weekly stock- 
market letter, later did book reviews 
for the Christian Science Monitor, 
which caught TiMe’s eye. 

After he came to Time in 1950, 
he wrote book reviews and some 
memorable cover — stories—among 
them Shakespeare. Boris Pasternak, 
Tennessee Williams. Always aisle- 
struck, Kalem first dreamed of be- 
ing a drama critic when he was 16, 
was delighted when he finally ful- 
filled that ambition at Time in 1961. 
Equally pleased, apparently, were his 
fellow first-nighters (“an unruly band 
of middle-agers”), who have twice 
elected him president of the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle. 
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Our product is furniture 
... but our business is people 





CURIOUS PEOPLE 
learning with our laboratory furniture 





CAMPUS PEOPLE 


listening from our lecture chairs 


Does a college student ever wonder about 
the design or comfort of his lecture chair? 
Or a California Angels fan concern himself 
with the durability of his stadium seat? 

Of course not. That's American Seating 
Company's job. We engineer every product 
with people and their habits in mind... 
whether it's specialized laboratory furniture 
that accelerates plant growth and student 
involvement, colorful new plastic stadium 
seats that never need painting, or products 
that you use every day in schools, churches, 
buses, theatres and hospitals. As you see, 
our product is furniture, but our business 





is people. Interested ? Write for our booklet. CAREFREE PEOPLE 
cheering from our stadium seats 


American Seating Company 


digg ~ ye ern AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 1175, GRANO RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49602, LEADERS IN SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 
. HOSPITAL, CHURCH FURNITURE—TRANSPORTATION, THEATRE, STADIUM, GYMNASIUM SEATING. 
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RACES 
The Jungle & the City 


The summer of 1966 threatens to 
yield one of the ugliest harvests of ra- 
cial violence in memory. Partly because 
of the desperate new militance sym- 
bolized by the rallying cry of black 
power, partly because of the white 
man’s ineptitude and uncertainty in 
meeting the Negro’s legitimate needs, 
there is hardly a major city in the U.S. 


ur 





CLEVELAND'S LOCHER AT RIOT RUINS 
Partnership in failure. 


that does not live with the fear of tur- 
moil in the streets. Last week the train 
of death and destruction slashed deep 
scars in Cleveland, where Mayor Ralph 
Locher had ignored persistent warnings 
of Negro unrest, and scratched New 
York City, where Mayor John Lindsay 
had set a notable pattern of personal 
concern for ghetto residents. 

The savagery that gripped Hough, a 
garbage-strewn, rat-infested Negro sec- 
tion of Cleveland that is known as 
“Rough Hough” or simply “The Jun- 
gle,” was a flagrant example of irre- 
sponsibility on the part of both Negroes 
and white officialdom. If ever a slum 
was predictably ripe for riot, it was 
Hough. Some 60,000 Negroes are 
jammed into a two-square-mile warren 
of squat apartment houses and decay- 


ing mansions carved up into flats; the 
area's crime rate is the highest in the 
city; flocks of prostitutes hustle pass- 
ers-by at every chance; and hatred for 
the city’s cops runs deep—the more so 
because the 2,140-man force has only 
130 Negro members and only two 
above the rank of patrolman. The ur- 
ban-renewal program in Hough has 
been labeled one of the nation’s worst. 

Though Mayor Locher (rhymes with 
poker) announced last year that he saw 
“no impending furor” in his city, a U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission investigation 
there last April convinced at least one 
commissioner, the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, president of the University 
of Notre Dame, that conditions in 
Hough were “the worst I have seen.” 
After the commission urged city 
Officials to show “a more positive atti- 
tude” toward Cleveland’s Negroes, 
Mayor Locher’s response was to appoint 
a committee to report on the com- 
mission's report. 

Goodwill Arson. It took only a small 
spark to ignite Hough. Early one eve- 
ning, the bartender in a sleazy, white- 
operated tavern called The 79ers re- 
fused to give a glass of ice water to a 
Negro, who then ran angrily into the 
street shouting the news to his street- 
corner cronies. A muttering crowd gath- 
ered outside the bar, stormed the place, 
and wrecked The rampage was on. 
Chanting “Black power! Black power!”, 
hundreds of Negro hoodlums charged 
up and down the streets, smashing and 
looting white-owned shops at will. 

Police Chief Richard Wagner ordered 
a force of 400 cops into the area. They 
were outnumbered and all but engulfed. 
Dozens of fires flickered eerily over the 
sweating mob. Soon parts of Hough 
were plunged into darkness as electric 
power lines and street lights were short- 
ed by flames. Negro snipers manned the 
rooftops and began shooting at random 
in the dark. Police tried desperately to 
herd people off the streets to protect 
them from crossfire between snipers and 
police. One young Negro woman, Mrs. 
Joyce Arnett, was searching frantically 
for her children when policemen pushed 
her into an apartment building. Hysteri- 
cal, she ran to a window and screamed 
into the chaos below: “My God, I want 
to go home to my kids!” A_ bullet 
smashed into her head, killing her. 

The plundering and burning contin- 


ued after daylight and throughout the 
week. Under a greasy pall of smoke, 
fire trucks shuttled furiously through 
the streets, as often as not in response 
to false alarms. Several apartment build- 
ings were burned. A store run by Good- 
will Industries, a charitable organiza- 
tion chartered to help the handicapped, 
was ransacked and burned. The 79ers 
Bar, where it all began, was destroyed 
by a fire bomb. To no one’s surprise, 
the regional urban-renewal office was 
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NEW YORK’S LINDSAY WITH DEMONSTRATORS 
Visibility for the lowliest. 


wrecked and looted. Indeed, as one ob- 
server put it, Hough’s busy arsonists 
were pursuing their own program of 
“instant urban renewal.” 

Odd Enforcement. Mayor Locher de- 
cried the Hough upheaval as “shameful 
and irresponsible,” then vacillated until 
late in the second day before he re- 
quested 1,500 National Guardsmen to 
patrol the district. By the time they ar- 
rived, about midnight, the mobs had 
spectacularly refuted Chief Wagner's 
ebullient assurance: “This situation will 
not get out of hand because I’ve got 
my men there to see that it won't.” 

Wagner’s men were there all right 
—and they were so conscious of the 
possibility that they might be accused 
of riot-incited brutality that they main- 
tained a general attitude of scrupulous 





LOOTERS IN HOUGH WHILE POLICE STAND BY 
No ice water, and the rampage was on. 


courtesy—at times almost to the point 
of being ineffectual. In the daylight 
hours following the first upheaval, 
officers rubbed their shotguns and 
watched placidly while leisurely looters 
emptied the shelves of riot-smashed 
stores. When one tearful shopkeeper 
begged the cops to stop the thieves 
from walking away with his  liveli- 
hood, they shrugged and repeated what 
Chief Wagner himself had told re- 
porters: “We don’t want to increase 
the tension by making arrests in the 
middle of a riot.” During the arrests 
that were made, at least one cop seized 
the opportunity to line his pockets, He 
cornered a Negro woman suspected of 
looting, frisked her until she was all 
but bare from the waist up. found 
some money and took it, with the ex- 
planation: “That's stolen property, you 
know.” 

J.F.K. House. In another ugly con- 
frontation, at a police and National 
Guard roadblock, 21 bullets were 
sprayed into a car driven by a Ne 
named Henry Townes, 22. Townes’s 
16-year-old wife, their seven-month-old 
baby and her four-year-old son by a 
previous marriage were all wounded, 
and a National Guard captain was hit 
by a ricocheting bullet. 

As the week went by, the toll of 
destruction reached millions: four lives 
had been lost, 46 people injured. and 
187 arrested. The cause, Locher and 
Wagner hinted persistently, lay in an 
organized conspiracy. Cleveland does 
have its Black Muslim Temple of Is- 
lam (No. 18). There was at least one 
representative of the pro-Castro Revo- 
lutionary Action Movement in town, A 
group called the J.F.K. House—tor 
Jomo Freedom Kenyatta and John F. 
Kennedy—is suspected of running a 
Hough-headquartered training school in 
street warfare. 

Carl Stokes, a Negro state legislator 
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who last November came within 2,000 
votes of unseating Locher, had an en- 
tirely different insight. “Ralph can’t 
comprehend the problem,” Stokes said. 
“He thinks that because he doesn’t have 
his hand in the cash box he’s doing a 
good job, My campaign was for the 
people in Hough a symbol of hope, a 
chance to get at least a fair shake. 
Now they riot because they have no 
hope and nothing to lose.” 

SPONGE & Jacks. To some extent, 
the same futility underlay a racial out- 
burst in the East New York section of 
Brooklyn last week. The catalyst was a 
menacing group of white men called 
the Society for the Prevention of Ne- 
groes Getting Everything (SPONGE). 
Their goading picket line, set up in a 
neighborhood that has been traditional- 
ly explosive because of racial street- 
gang rivalries, was an irresistible target 
for Negro bystanders, Fighting broke 
out and scattered gunshots crackled 
through the area, killing an | 1-year-old 
Negro boy as he crouched in terror on 
a street corner. Rooftop commandos 
hurled everything from garbage to Ure 
jacks at police and passers-by. In all, 
22 people were hurt and 29 arrested 
before 1.500 riot-ready cops managed 
to calm things down. 

The turmoil was not nearly so bad 
as it might have been: and for once 
New York—long considered one of the 
U.S.'s most problem-plagued cities 
could attribute the trouble’s swift sup- 
pression to some foresighted if only 
partly proved civic remedies. The fren- 
zied Harlem riots of 1964 taught offi- 
cials a frightening lesson. Negroes on 
the police force have been given better 
assignments. Mayor Lindsay recently 
appointed a seven-man review board— 
including two Negroes, a Puerto Rican, 
and two men active in civil rights groups 
—to handle the predominantly Negro 
complaints of police brutality. Beyond 








that. a costly poverty program, run by 
Negroes for Negroes, has offered a 
measure of hope to thousands of restive 
slum dwellers. 

Mayor Lindsay himself, displaying 
the alertness and concern that brought 
him a victory over a tired Democratic 
machine last fall. was on the scene dur- 
ing much of the worst of the rioting. He 
took time to call on the grieving family 
of the boy who was killed, talked coolly 
with street-gang leaders and SPONGE 
officials. Unknown to most New York- 
ers was the fact that the mayor has 
been making tours of the ghetto areas 
ever since his inauguration last January. 
Before last: week's violence, he strode 
one evening among the crowds of East 
Harlem, played the bongo drums with a 
pickup front-stoop combo, was_ bear- 
hugged by a blind Negro, tried with 
unquenchable determination to tidy up 
the streets. Another day the mayor 
went into the Canarsie section of 
Brooklyn, plowed into an angry crowd 
that was clamoring menacingly for 
more schools, and wound up bobbing 
on men’s shoulders above a cheering 
throng. Lindsay’s tactics struck cynics 
as canny politicking.  Undeniably, 
though, the mayor and top city officials 
were visible to their lowliest: constitu- 
ents and in touch with them. 

While being in touch would not as- 
sure New York or any city of trouble- 
free weeks ahead, it was a psychologi- 
cally important part of the battle. Said 
Martin Luther King last week: “In 
Watts last year, I asked a rioter what 
he had gained from his smashing and 
looting and killing. He told me, “We 
made them pay attention to us.” Real- 
ly paying attention means, as John 
Lindsay has shown, trying to do some- 
thing about housing, sanitation, schools 
and jobs. Only through responsible and 
responsive public action to meet the 
Negroes’ needs can white officialdom 
effectively inspire greater respect for 
law and order and lead the way to 
integrated power. 


THE WAR 


“Deplorable & Repulsive” 

North Viet Nam left litthe doubt 
last week that it intends to prosecute 
captured U.S. pilots as war criminals. 
Though they gave no dates, Hanoi's 
ambassadors in Prague and Peking both 
announced that the trials will be held. 
Toward this end, Hanoi radio reported 
the establishment of “a committee to 
investigate war crimes of U.S. imperi- 
alists in Viet Nam.” As for the ultimate 
fate of the airmen, Ho Chi Minh sent 
a message to Socialist Norman Thomas 
last week promising “humanitarian” 
treatment, raising the possibility that 
the pilots’ lives would be spared in a 
propaganda show. 

Unanswered Appeal. President John- 
son was not impressed by Hanoi’s in- 
timation of benevolence. The very no- 
tion that captive U.S. flyers are war 
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criminals, the President told his press 
conference, is “deplorable and repul- 
sive.” In a departure from its usual 
practice of turning prisoners over to 
South Viet Nam’s forces, the U.S. made 
known that it held 19 North Vietnamese 
sailors captured last month when their 
torpedo boats attacked an American 
destroyer in the Gulf of Tonkin—with 
the implication that they were hostages 
against a possible exchange of prison- 
ers. From President Johnson came a 
proposal for a Red Cross-sponsored con- 
ference to bring about enforcement of 
the 1949 Geneva Convention, which 
specifically prohibits reprisals against 
prisoners of war. 

The appeal went unanswered by 
North Viet Nam, which has already 
flouted the Geneva Convention by pa- 
rading U.S. prisoners before hostile 
street mobs, by refusing to allow Red 
Cross officials to visit them and, Wash- 
ington suspects, by exacting confessions 
of guilt through “moral or physical co- 
ercion.” Indeed, only slightly less grisly 
than the possibility of their execution 
was the prospect that Hanoi’s leaders 
may “spare” their American prisoners 
—only to sentence them to forced 
labor in installations likely to come un- 
der U.S. bombing attack—even though 
the convention specifies that prisoners 
can be put to work only on projects 
with “no military character or purpose.” 

Leaders Only. Hanoi claims that the 
Geneva Convention is irrelevant be- 
cause North Viet Nam is not officially 
at war. Moreover, it invokes the Niirn- 
berg trials, in which the victorious 
World War II Allies punished Nazi lead- 
ers as war criminals. The Ho regime, 
itself the aggressor in South Viet Nam, 
maintains nonetheless that the U.S. is 
carrying on an aggressive war and that 
its pilots have committed the crime, as 
defined by the Niirnberg Charter, of 
causing “devastation not justified by 
military necessity.” Hanoi’s reasoning 
ignores the fact that U.S. bombing raids 
have been painstakingly confined to mil- 
itary targets. 

The Niirnberg precedent is inappro- 
priate for other reasons as well: the 
Nazi trials were staged by an interna- 
tional tribunal, involved only highest- 
ranking enemy leaders,* and came at 
the conclusion of hostilities. In any case, 
the humane treatment of war prisoners 
has long been prescribed by interna- 
tional law and by accepted standards of 
decency. War, as Montesquieu wrote in 
1748, gives neither side any right over 
prisoners other than that of “disabling 
them from doing any further harm by 
securing their persons.” 


* Of 21 war leaders who actually stood trial, 
eleven were sentenced to hang, seven received 
prison sentences, three were acquitted. Con- 
demned to death, Reich Marshal Hermann 
Goring committed suicide by poison in his 
prison cell. Ten Nazis—including Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, Armed 
Forces Chief Wilhelm Keitel, and General Al- 
fred Jodl, Hitler's chief military adviser— 
died on the gallows. 
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A Feeling for Freedom 


U.S. pilots in Viet Nam—like the 
airmen in the three other wars Amer- 
icans have fought this century—laugh 
off the dangers they face each day in 
enemy skies. Yet as Hanoi intensifies 
its flak and missile defenses, they re- 
alize all too well the likelihood of death 
or capture and extend a special kind of 
respect to those who have eluded both. 
Into the flyer’s pantheon of heroes last 
week went two young Navy lieutenants. 
One—whose name the Pentagon with- 
held to protect other prisoners who 
might have helped him—escaped from 
a Laos-based prison camp. He spent 
23 days hiding in mountain wilderness, 
finally was rescued by a “Jolly Green 
Giant” helicopter after U.S. flyers 
spotted an S.O.S. he had made with 
white rags spread on the ground. The 
other, Robert (“Rick”) Adams, 25, is 
the only airman who has twice been 
shot down over North Viet Nam and 
twice been rescued. 

“Unscheduled Swim." Rick Adams’ 
attachment to freedom twice prompted 
him to risk his life rather than eject 
from mortally damaged aircraft over 
populated areas, where he would have 
had scant chance of rescue. His first 
escape came near Hanoi last October, 
when his F-8 Crusader was hit by a 
Russian SAM missile. “I held my breath 
for a second and the airplane kept fly- 
ing,” he recounts, “but I knew that I 
was hurt bad, so I leaned on the stick 
and turned and headed out to sea.” 
Squadron Commander Richard (“Bel- 
ly”) Bellinger, 42, yelled for him to 
eject, but Adams’ radio had quit— 
though he probably would not have 
listened anyway. Within seconds, says 
Adams, “I could see the flames in my 
mirror, crawling up the side of the air- 
plane. I flew for a couple of more 
minutes, and the gauges on the panel 
went crazy.” 

The decision to bail out was finally 
made for him when an explosion ripped 
the plane apart and triggered the ejec- 
tion mechanism. Adams floated safely 
down into the South China Sea with 
nothing worse than burned hands. Bell- 
inger, riding shotgun overhead, drove 
off a nearby North Vietnamese fishing 
junk; minutes later, a rescue helicopter 
ferried Adams to his carrier, the U.S.S. 
Oriskany, where squadron 162 (“The 
Hunters”) greeted him with a paper 
missile and a 2-o0z. glass of Napoleon 
brandy, a cherished ritual after a par- 
ticularly hazardous mission. To his 
parents in Minneapolis, Adams sent a 
laconic wire: “Unscheduled swim. Ev- 
erything A-O.K.” 

"See You ina Year." An “out-damn- 
standing pilot,” in Bellinger’s phrase, 
Adams was one of only six flyers chosen 
for the Oriskany's second tour in Viet- 
namese waters after its winter State- 
side leave. On July 12, three days after 
the Oriskany reached its Yankee Sta- 
tion strikepoint, Adams was shot down 
again, this time 23 miles from Hanoi. 
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NAVY LIEUTENANT ADAMS 
Into the flyer’s pantheon. 


Ground fire tore into his Crusader 
outside Haiphong, setting it aflame and 
pushing the plane into an all but un- 
governable wobble. Unable to reach 
the sea, Adams cajoled the faltering 
craft toward a desolate-looking moun- 
tain area, away from the densely pop- 
ulated Hanoi-Haiphong complex. Half 
a mile from a looming mountain peak, 
at an altitude of 200 ft., he radioed: 
“Sorry about that. See you in a year”— 
then he pulled his cockpit ejection 
loops seconds before the plane piled 
into the peak. 

"Would You Believe It?"' From the 
urgent chop-chop of a loudspeaker in 
a nearby village, Adams could tell that 
his landing had been spotted and that 
a search party was being organized. 
Then an SH-3 helicopter homed in on 
the pilot's voiced directions from his 
pocket radio and scooped him to safety. 
No other American has been rescued 
so close to North Viet Nam’s main 
population center, Four and a_ half 
hours after takeoff, Adams—fondly 
nicknamed “Bulb” because of his pre- 
maturely receding hairline—was back 
aboard the Oriskany. Squadron 162 
greeted him with pistols raised in mock 
salute—and two ounces of Napoleon 
brandy. To Minneapolis, Adams wired: 
“Would you believe it? I did it again.” 

A former philosophy major at the 
University of Minnesota, Adams got 
hooked on flying in 1961, when a Navy 
pilot friend came home on leave and 
showed off his jet. At the end of his 
Navy hitch next year, Reservist Adams 
thinks he will have had enough of the 
war, plans to go back to college. The 
Navy, already convinced that he has 
done quite enough, has ordered him to 
fly no more missions over North Viet 
Nam. Why did he take such extraordi- 
nary risks to avoid capture? “This car- 
rier isn’t much,” he shrugged last week, 
“but it beats being paraded through 
Hanoi with a rope around your neck.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Quest for Confidence 

Laughter and music from the cruise 
ship George Washington spilled across 
the Potomac. Over the tiered decks, 
600 wounded U.S. servicemen glugged 
beer, munched on Texas barbecue, flirt- 
ed with flotillas of pretty hostesses. Hop- 
ping about on a crutch, a one-legged 
soldier danced a manic Monkey with 
his partner, while another veteran in 
a striped bathrobe foxtrotted with a 
nurse, Between performances by the 
Bitter End Singers and a chorus from 
the University of Alabama, a bevy ol 
scantily clad beauty queens mingled 
with the men. Then, 40 minutes before 
their brief revels ended, a black launch 
pulled alongside, and Lyndon Johnson 
bounded aboard. 

The four-hour cruise, organized by 
Mrs. Robert McNamara, was intended 
to boost the morale of American fight- 
ing men wounded in Viet Nam. As 
he edged through the crowd, Johnson 
asked over and over: “Do yall think 
I'm doing the right thing in Viet Nam?” 
He repeatedly extended “my personal 
thanks for all you have given to your 
country.” Out of the President's earshot, 
a marine with a missing arm exclaimed 
“You rotten fink!” But most of the serv- 
icemen seemed to share the sentiment 
of the handful who whispered huskily, 
“God bless you, sir.” The President 
himself paled at the confrontation with 
scores of maimed young men. The cruise 
ship, so lighthearted an hour cartier, 
was somber and almost silent when it 
reached the dock. 

Limned for Lyndon. Impelled by his 
own inner instincts, the President last 
week sought to generate cheer and con- 
fidence on a national level. Fretting 
over press reports that he was mis- 
trusted by the man in the street, John- 





son tried to make amends by setting 
up his first scheduled, nationally tele- 
vised White House press conference in 
eleven months. Though the East Room 
was physically jammed for the big event, 
the press conference was almost void 
of import. Asked mostly insipid ques- 
tions. nearly all of them limned for 
Lyndon in advance by Press Secretary 
Bill Moyers. the President disclosed no 
news and showed little inclination to 
throw new light on the urgent tssues. 
“IT would not want to go further.” 

Only when cast in the less studied 
role of Father of the Bride was John- 
son refreshingly natural. That moment 
came when a newsman for Women’s 
Wear Daily—which had been drummed 
out of Luci’s August wedding for track- 
ing down and publishing a sketch of a 
bridesmaid’s dress in advance of the 
release date—asked indignantly how the 
President could square the ban with his 
avowed belief in freedom of informa- 
tion. Amid chuckles from the press, 
Johnson hunkered down and pleaded 
“If | could have your permission to just 
step aside on any of the detailed wed- 
ding arrangements, | would like very 
much to do so. Thank you very much.” 

Shifting the Onus. Johnson's mood. 
always volatile, has been even more so 
of late. To some extent, this reflects the 
unpredictable and often ungovernable 
whims of the 89th Congress. Thus he 
glowingly told reporters last week that 
the deficit in the fiscal 1966 adminis- 
trative budget, originally expected to 
exceed $5 billion, has been held to 
§2.3 billion. At the same time, Johnson 
was lamenting to anybody who would 
listen that Congress was giving short 
shrift. to thrift—and raising the pros- 
pect of tax increases—by threatening 
to tack at least $5 billion onto his 1967 
budget. 

The President seemed completely in 
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JOHNSON & WOUNDED VIET NAM VETERANS 
So lighthearted, so somber. 
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control of the situation when it came 
to greeting foreign visitors, He threw 
a stag luncheon at the White House 
for Bolivian President-elect René Bar- 
rientos, who praised the President for 
leading “the battle for Liberty, justice 
and progress.” exchanged amenities in 
a White House ceremony with Prime 
Minister Forbes Burnham of Guyana. 
After greeting 3,000 foreign-exchange 
students on the South Lawn, Johnson 
departed, whereupon the — students 
chanted, “We want the President, we 
want the President.” 

Hoping to cultivate similar enthusiasm 
among American voters, the President 
flew off at week's end to stethoscope the 
heartland. Speaking to an open-air 
crowd of 40,000 at Indianapolis, in- 
specting troops at Fort Campbell. Ky., 
addressing 25,000 people at Vincennes, 
Ind., his major emphasis was that the 
U.S. would persevere in Viet Nam. 
Johnson's confidence quotient clearly 
was up, and with reason. In his hip 
pocket was a brand-new Gallup poll 
reporting that since the U.S, started 
bombing North Vietnamese fuel depots 
last month, his popularity had jumped 
from 46% to 56%. 


DEFENSE 
41 Aweigh 

Mrs. Hubert Humphrey smashed a 
champagne bottle against the  flag- 
draped hull, and the 425-ft. U.S.S. Will 
Rogers slid down the ways into the 
Thames River. Thus the 41st—and last 

nuclear-powered Polaris missile sub- 
marine was launched last week in the 
General Dynamics Corporation's yards 
at Groton, Conn. For the U.S., it 
marked the end of a historically suc- 
cessful effort to develop seapower able 
to strike any target on earth. 

The program began in 1955, when 
President Eisenhower directed the Navy 
to adapt the Army's liquid-fuel Jupiter 
missile for use on surface ships. This 
proved impractical, but the Navy with- 
in a year had made dramatic progress 
toward development of its own solid- 
fuel Polaris missile, and had also over- 
come many of the technical problems 
of designing a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine. The two programs logically 
became one. Working side by side, 
Admirals William F. Raborn (more re- 
cently head of the CIA) and Hyman 
Rickover headed a team that devised a 
complex navigational device that could 
plot the sub’s movement under water 
and keep it synchronized with the 
weapons-guidanee system. In December 
1959, three years ahead of schedule, the 
first Polaris sub, the George Washing- 
ton, was commissioned. Six months lat- 
er, the sub radioed to Atantic subma- 
rine headquarters at New London, 
Conn.: “Out of the sea—to target 
perfect,” signaling the first live launch 
of a missile from a submerged craft. 

The Successor. The earliest class 
of subs carried 1,200-mile-range A-! 
Polaris missiles. Now the Navy is on 
the way toward fitting most of the 
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LAUNCHING OF THE “WILL ROGERS” 
Last of a historic line. 


41 missile-equipped subs with the 
2,500-mile-range A-3 Polaris. Nuclear 
energy gives them unparalleled mo- 
bility and almost indefinite sea-keeping 
capacity; based in Spain, Guam and 
Scotland, they patrol up to 60 days 
each, returning to port to change their 
140-man crews. Not surprisingly, the 
Soviet Union has tried to follow suit, 
is believed to have up to 15 nuclear- 
powered subs; each is equipped with 
three 500-mile-range missiles. and in 
all likelihood they can be launched 
only from the surface. 

The U.S. aims to stay ahead. Last 
week the House of Representatives 
voted $300 million for the coming 
year’s costs of developing the Poseidon 
(or C-3) missile. which the Defense 
Department envisions as Polaris’ suc- 
cessor on the Navy's missile-carrying 
subs. Three feet longer than the 31-ft. 
Polaris, carrying almost twice its 1.5- 
megaton payload, the Poseidon is ex- 
pected to be operational in the 1970s. 


THE CONGRESS 
Blades for Aid 


At a White House dinner last year 
for an African chief of state, Senate 
G.O.P. Leader Everett Dirksen rum- 
bled to a member of the visitor's Cabi- 
net: “Well, now, what are you people 
here for?” Dirksen, who expected the 
usual pleasantries about seeing “your 
great country,” was shocked to hear 
the minister reply instead: “Money.” 

That excess of candor was partly re- 
sponsible for the near emasculation last 
week of the Administration’s $3.4 bil- 
lion fiscal-1967 foreign aid bill. Con- 
vinced, as a result, that the time had 
come to tighten up on U.S. largesse 
abroad, Dirksen began his own inves- 
tigation of the program. In his new 
doubts about foreign aid, the Republi- 
can leader was joined by a dither of 
Democrats who in the past have been 
ardent champions of aid, but now tend 
to echo William Fulbright’s contention 
that assistance to far-off nations can 
lead to U.S. involvement in unplanned 
wars—meaning Viet Nam. Fulbright, 
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who as Foreign Relations Commitice 
chairman was nominally in charge of 
shepherding the bill through the Senate. 
charged last week that “we carry the 
big stick, and foreign aid is the car- 
rot.” Added the Arkansas Democrat: 
“I thought we had outlived Teddy Roo- 
sevelt, but to judge from recent pro- 
nouncements by the President and his 
Secretary of State, we are moving in 
the direction of a policy of ‘manifest 
destiny’ in Asia.” 

“Asian Doctrine.’ Fulbright went on 
to charge that the Administration, with- 
out asking the “advice and consent” of 
the Senate, is trying to establish an 
“Asian Doctrine” comparable to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Despite the enthusiastic support 
of non-Communist Asian nations for 
ambitious U.S.-planned development 
projects in the area, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in- 
toned: “One wonders whether anyone 
ever thought of asking the Asians if 
they really want to join the Great 
Society.” 

Furious, President Johnson had Press 
Secretary Bill Moyers announce the 
sharpest rebuttal that his Administra- 
tion has delivered to a congressional 
critic from either party. “The President 
told me,” announced Moyers coldly, 
“that he finds it very diflicult to follow 
exactly what the Senator is saying in 
respect to the Government's Asian pol- 
icies, because it is difficult to square 
what the Senator says in his speech 
with what the Senator has said before.” 
Predictably, Fulbright joined in beating 
down, by a vote of 48 to 35, a White 
House—backed amendment that would 
have extended most aid for two years, 
instead of one, to facilitate longer-range 
planning. 

"Mendicant's Cup." Now it was Dirk- 
sen’s turn. Offering his own amendment 
to slash $250 million from the Admin- 
istration’s requested Development Loan 
Fund authorization, Dirksen empha- 
sized that he was not suggesting cutting 
funds for Viet Nam: “Everything that 
is necessary to Viet Nam would be in 
no wise affected.” Backed by a liberal- 


conservative array ranging from Ore- 
gon’s Wayne Morse to Georgia’s Her- 
man Talmadge, Dirksen’s amendment 
sailed through, 59 to 34, as did seven 
other amendments by the Republican 
leader designed, as he put it, to “apply 
discipline” to aid administration. 

From the Senate the battered bill 
goes to a conference with the House, 
which only the week before had passed 
a more liberal measure extending aid 
for two years without any appreciable 
cuts. From all indications, the program 
is still in trouble. The inescapable fact 
remains that, after the expenditure of 
$117 billion in U.S. aid over the past 
two decades, a significant number of 
Democrats and Republicans in both 
houses are skeptical of the aims, meth- 
ods and results of foreign aid in 1966 
and beyond. 


CRIME 
24 Years to Page One 


He was positively identified only 28 
hours after the cruelly mutilated bodies 
were discovered in a South Side Chi- 
cago apartment. Only 67 hours after 
the crime, Richard Benjamin Speck, 24, 
was detained as the prime suspect in 
the mass murder of eight young nurses 
on July 14. In the brief interlude be- 
tween the slayings and the arrest, Speck 
played out a drama almost as incredible 
as the killings of which he is accused. 

Twice at the height of a fevered hunt 
for the killer, Speck was in the grasp 
ol Chicago police. Twice in that time 
the cops walked away without a glim- 
mering that the troubled young man on 
their hands was the nation’s most want- 
ed suspect. And though on one occa- 
sion he even told a policeman that his 
name was Richard Speck, in the end it 
was not a law officer but a young, un- 
armed doctor who recognized Speck 
and had him arrested. 

"Man with a Gun." Less than three 
hours after the corpses were discovered, 
detectives fanning through the neigh- 
borhood learned from a service-station 
operator that a man matching a descrip- 
tion given by the lone survivor, Philip- 
pine Exchange Nurse Corazon Amurao, 
had left two bags of clothing there. A 
National Maritime Union hiring hall is 
located only a few yards from the nurses” 
town house, and detectives, surmising 
that the murderer might be a seaman, 
astutely checked the union office. There, 
William Neill, local N.M.U. secretary, 
sifted through the files and came up 
with a coin-machine photo of Speck— 
an ex-convict and sometime merchant 
mariner—pinned to a work application. 

Twenty-six hours later, two patrol- 
men answered a call from a_ sleazy 
North Side hotel reporting that a Puer- 
to Rican prostitute had told the man- 
ager: “There's a man up there with a 
gun.” The roomer identified himself as 
Richard Speck, a name that did not yet 
ring a bell with the officers, though they 
had a tentative physical description of 
the suspect. As for the gun, he said that 
it belonged to the girl. Though most 
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policemen would instinctively detain a 
man in such circumstances, the cops 
merely confiscated the weapon—a .22- 
cal. revolver (the murderer had car- 
ried a “small black pistol”), Hours lat- 
er, police matched up the gun incident 
with the murder man hunt and rushed 
back to the hotel. Speck had left 30 
minutes earlier. 

"| Done Something Bad."’ The next 
night, after making the rounds of Skid 
Row bars, Speck holed up in a 90¢-a- 
night flophouse on the West Side’s Mad- 
ison Street under the name of B. Bri- 
an. Around 11 o'clock, he shouted to 
his next-door neighbor: “You got to 
come and see me. I done something 
bad.” The neighbor replied: “You go 
to hell.” Fellow occupants heard Speck 
stumbling about and peered at him. 
Said one: “Hey! This guy’s bleeding to 
death.” Sprawled on a scabrous mat- 
tress in the 5 x 9-ft. cubicle, Speck lay 
in a pool of blood from a slashed wrist 
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DR. SMITH 
B, then O-R-N. 
and arm vein, apparently inflicted with 
a broken beer bottle. Called by the 
night clerk, two patrolmen arrived in 
a police van, 

Death comes routinely in the dingy 
warren of Chicago's Madison Street, 
“the street of forgotten men.” The cops 
did not recognize Speck or even take 
the trouble to identify him correctly. 
Leaving the stretcher case in an emer- 
gency ward with a young nurse and a 
resident surgeon, the patrolmen depart- 
ed and called the station to file a “sick- 
removal” report. 

“Get the Paper." Fortunately for 
headquarters, the resident, Dr. LeRoy 
Smith, 26, was more alert. “I picked 
up his head and looked at the nurse to 
see if she had noticed,” Smith recalled. 
“I said to her, ‘Get the paper.’ The 
doctor moistened his fingertips, rubbed 
Speck’s blood-caked arm. “I saw the let- 
ter B. Then I rubbed some more and saw 
O-R-N.” Recalling news accounts that 
Speck sported a tattoo, “Born to raise 
hell,’ Dr. Smith turned to the nurse, 
Sandra Hrtanek, 23, and said: “This is 
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the fellow the police are looking for. 
Get hold of the police right now.” 

Patrolman Alan Schuman, 42, who 
had been guarding another prisoner, re- 
sponded to the nurse’s call. “This,” he 
marveled, “is the biggest pinch I've 
made in my 19 years on the force.” 

Thereafter, police took no chances. 
With five stitches in his arm and a trans- 
fusion of a quart of blood, Speck was 
transferred under heavy guard the same 
night to Bridewell Prison Hospital. In 
the first confrontation between Miss 
Amurao and Speck in the latter's hos- 
pital room, she pointed a finger at him 
and exclaimed: “That is the man.” 
Shortly before, Speck had suffered chest 
pains, which were diagnosed as_peri- 
carditis, an inflammation of the heart 
sac. and his arraignment was postponed. 

In fact, though notorious for their 
rough handling of prisoners in the past, 
Chicago police treated Speck with a 
solicitude extended to no other prisoner 
in their memory. Bowing to the U.S. 
Supreme Court's dictum—handed down 
in the historic Escobedo case, which in- 
volved the Chicago cops themselves— 
that a suspect may not be questioned 
without a lawyer's advice, police let 
more than a week elapse without at- 
tempting to interrogate Speck. Such 
new-found deference evoked caustic 
comment from several sources, among 
them Author Truman Capote, whose 
bestseller Jn Cold Blood is an exhaustive 
anatomy of the two men convicted of 
murdering the Clutter family in Hol- 
comb, Kansas, in 1959. Testifying be- 
fore the U.S. Senate Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee, Capote reasoned 
that had the Supreme Court's recent 
rulings banning forced confessions been 
in effect at the time of the Clutter kill- 
ings, the offenders would have gone 
scot-free. 

As for Speck, he was speedily visited 
and informed of his rights by Cook 
County Public Defender Gerald Getty, 
53, whose office represents 9,600  in- 
digent defendants a year and who has 
defended 402 murder suspects since 
1947—not one of whom has been sent 
to the electric chair. Declaring that 
Speck would plead innocent, probably 
on grounds of insanity, Getty served 
notice that he would need “several 
months” to prepare his case. 

"Sort of Lost." Another intriguing, if 
coincidental, aspect of the case is the 
similarity in background and character 
between Speck and Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, President Kennedy's assassin. 
Like Oswald, Speck was brought up 
largely by his mother (his father died 
when the boy was six). Born in Kirk- 
wood, Ill, on Dec. 6, 1941, Speck, 
like Oswald, moved to Dallas as a small 
boy. Speck’s mother, like Oswald's, re- 
married and clung grimly to the lower- 
middle-class fringe of poverty. 

Like Oswald, who, in the words of 
the Warren Commission, “was pro- 
foundly alienated from the world in 
which he lived,” Speck was from child- 
hood a stranger to all, filled with strange 
hates. Recalled a Dallas teacher who 





taught Speck in the eighth grade: “He 
seemed sort of lost. I don't think I 
ever saw him smile. Kids who sat near 
him often asked to be moved.” The 
next year Speck dropped out of the 
ninth grade (the same level at ‘which 
Oswald quit school). 

Speck’s first arrest, at 13, was for 
trespassing: in all, he was picked up 36 
times as a juvenile for offenses ranging 
from drunkenness to burglary. In 1962, 
Speck married a pretty, 15-year-old 
brunette named Shirley Annette Ma- 
lone (now remarried), and they had a 
daughter who was, according to one of 
Speck’s sisters in Dallas, his “real love.” 
In the bloody Chicago flophouse cubicle 
where detectives retrieved Speck’s wal- 
let, they found a color picture of a pert 
little girl, grinning up at the camera 
from the front steps of her house. 

Two Victims. Speck’s mother, who 
lives in tawdry East Dallas, refused to 
talk with reporters. But Shirley’s moth- 
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PUBLIC DEFENDER GETTY 
The plea will be innocent. 


er told newsmen: “He's crazy when he 
gets liquor in him.” In 1963, three days 
before Oswald killed Kennedy, Speck 
was sent from Dallas to the Texas Peni- 
tentiary at Huntsville to start a three- 
year term for forgery and burglary. 
Freed on parole, he was jailed a week 
later on charges of assaulting a woman 
with a knife, confessed that he had 
meant only to rob her but had fled 
when she screamed, Returned to Hunts- 
ville to serve out his term, he was re- 
leased a year ago last month, 

Last March, Speck showed up in 
Monmouth, Ik, where he had spent his 
early years. Soon afterward, a 33-year- 
old barmaid was found beaten to death 
in an abandoned hog house; then a 
65-year-old widow was bound, robbed 
and raped. According to Police Chief 
Harold Tinder, Speck left town the 
night of the latter crime. In late April, 
he shipped out on an iron-ore boat 
but was sent ashore after one week to 
undergo an emergency appendectomy 
in Hancock, Mich. There, he made 
friends with a newly divorced nurse, 
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Judy Laakaniemi, 28. Speck dated her 
several times, she told police, who said 
that he “treated her very nice.” 

On June 27, during his third voy- 
age, Speck returned to the boat drunk, 
quarreled with an officer and was fired. 
He showed up in Chicago, borrowed 
$25 from a married sister who lives 
there, and went to the N.M.U. hall 
to apply for a berth on a ship headed 
for New Orleans. None was available. 
After spending the night in a rooming 
house, he returned, only to be told that 
there had been a job but someone else 
had taken it. Discouraged, Speck took 
his two bags and, according to one 
version, went to sit in Luella Park, 
immediately behind the victims’ apart- 
ment. That night he left his bags at 
the service station, slept in another 
park. He spent most of his third job- 
hunting day drinking in a grubby near- 
by tavern, the Ship-Yard Inn. 

"Remain Calm." Late that night an 
intruder worked his way into the nurses’ 
residence, stabbed and strangled eight 
of them to death. It still seemed un- 
believable that the girls had made no 
effort to scream or escape while they 
were being led away, one by one. How- 
ever, Survivor Corazon Amurao con- 
fided one explanation to the Philippine 
consul general in Chicago: “Those of 
them who were not gagged tried to de- 
cide what to do. All the Filipino girls 
were for fighting for their honor and 
for their survival.” But the American 
women argued that “maybe if we are 
quiet and calm, he will remain quiet 
and calm"—possibly because they were 
more disciplined to the nurse’s creed 
of going to almost any length to calm 
a disturbed patient. 

As for the slayer’s motivation, Dr. 
Edward Kelleher, director of Chicago's 
Psychiatric Institute, noted that “sex 
maniacs strike out against women rath- 
er than men because of their hatred for 
all women. Very often it is the mother 
who is the real object of their intense 
abomination. In this case, it is con- 
ceivable that nurses were chosen as vic- 
tims because they represent tender, lov- 
ing care and thus are identified with 
motherhood.” There may have been an- 
other motive. Like Oswald, Speck ap- 
parently suffered from a distorted crav- 
ing for recognition. Once, seeing a 
friend’s name in the papers, Speck re- 
portedly remarked: “One of these days 
it won't be just a little item with me. 
It will be the whole front page.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
Steam from the Bubble Bath 


“I guess,” Jacqueline Kennedy told 
an aide in 1963, “if Pierre ends up 
putting me and the children on the 
cover of Look in a bubble bath, Ill 
have to put up with it.” JFK’s press 
secretary, Pierre Salinger, might well 
have concocted such a scheme—and 
Mrs. Kennedy was determined to “do 
anything to help” the President's cam- 
paign for a second term. Nonetheless, 
She could never quite accept the fact 
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that for a glamorous couple with charm- 
ing children, life in the White House 
was indeed a perennial and public bub- 
ble bath. 

The extent of Jackie’s antipathy to un- 
remitting publicity is recorded by Sal- 
inger in a book which is to be pub- 
lished by Doubleday in September and 
is being serialized meanwhile in Good 
Housekeeping. The First Lady bom- 
barded him with memos, “usually in 
outrage,” protesting “deficiencies in my 
efforts to preserve the privacy of the 
children.” One little-known factor with- 
in the Kennedy ménage was the Presi- 
dent's allergy to animal fur—a handicap 
he bore nobly in view of the expansive 
zoo of dogs, hamsters, ponies and other 
pets maintained by the Kennedy chil- 
dren. One of the hamsters doubtless 
attained rodentian nirvana by drowning 
in the presidential bathtub. 

John Kennedy, Salinger recalls, was 
at first irked by Jacqueline’s ambitious 
and ultimately triumphant campaign to 
refurbish the White House in a style 
consonant with its symbolic and historic 
stature. He was particularly upset by 
his wife’s redecoration of the family 
dining room, which he used for break- 
fast meetings with congressional lead- 
ers. At one of the first sessions in the 
restored room, chunky Larry O'Brien, 
Kennedy’s chief congressional liaison 
man (and now Postmaster General), 
plunked down on a delicate antique 
chair—and crashed to the floor. “It’s a 
good thing that wasn’t the President,” 
said House Speaker John McCormack. 
A few minutes later Kennedy entered 
and seated himself. He, too, wound up 
in a pile of priceless splinters. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
September Song 


“Oo, la, la!” exclaimed Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes to a startled aide who was 
attending him in his study one wintry 
day. “Young man,” explained Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, then a redoubtable 93, “I 
was thinking about walking down the 
street with a pretty lady and holding her 
hand behind her husband's back.’ And 
00, la, la, generally speaking, was Wash- 
ington’s reaction last week to news that 
one of Holmes’s most libertarian suc- 
cessors on the Supreme Court, William 
O. Douglas, 67, had taken as his fourth 
bride blonde, blue-eyed Cathleen Hef- 
fernan, a 23-year-old senior at Port- 
land's all-gir] Marylhurst College. 

Within hours of the weck’s first ses- 
sion, members of the House had intro- 
duced four resolutions calling for an 
investigation of the thrice-divorced Jus- 
tice’s “moral character.” Kansas Re- 
publican Robert Dole charged that 
Douglas had not only used “bad judg- 
ment from a matrimonial standpoint, 
but also in a number of 5-to-4 decisions 
of the Supreme Court.” Democrat By- 
ron Rogers of Colorado suggested that 
the romantic Justice might be retired 
under a law allowing for the removal 
of a judge “permanently disabled from 
performing his duties.” 


The resolutions and half a dozen floor 
speeches probably were an embarrass- 
ment to Douglas, but were hardly likely 
to lead to an investigation, let alone 
the first successful impeachment of a 
Supreme Court Justice in the nation’s 
history. Nor were they likely to per- 
suade the ruggedly individualistic Doug- 
las—who has served 27 years on the 
court—to repeat a half-serious offer to 
resign from the bench, tendered to 
President Kennedy after his second di- 
vorce in 1963. His first marriage, to 
Mildred Riddle, ended in 1953 after 30 
years and two children; his second, to 
Divorcee Mercedes Hester Davidson, 
lasted nine years; his third, to Joan Ca- 
rol Martin, 26, broke up last December 
after two years, four months. 

On to Peking. Douglas met his latest, 
the boyishly bobbed Cathleen, at a par- 
ty in Portland last summer, and on a 
return visit in December asked the host 
for “the name, telephone number and 





DOUGLAS & WIFE NO. 4 
“We don’t get much news around here.” 


address of that terrific gal I met at your 
party.” In May, he stopped in Portland 
again—to see Cathy and his dentist, “in 
that order of importance’—and later 
invited her to join a party at Prairie 
Lodge, his remote cabin in Gooseprai- 
rie, Wash., in the heart of the Cascade 
Mountains. Invited to a banquet in Los 
Angeles earlier this month, Douglas 
once again invited Cathy along, just in 
time for her to be stranded by the air- 
line strike. Said Cathy: “I stayed over 
three days and I got married.” 

Back at Prairie Lodge last week, un- 
der the peaks of Baldy and Old Scab, 
Douglas and his bride appeared bliss- 
fully unconcerned by the headshaking 
on the Potomac. “We don’t get much 
news around here,” drawled Douglas. 
“On the short-wave radio we can listen 
to the broadcasts from the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Peking.” The latter, 
at least, should be worth listening to 
if Peking approves the Justice’s plans, 
sanctioned last week by the State De- 
partment, to visit Red China with Cathy 
this September. 
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TIME ESSAY 


FORECAST: A Weatherman in the Sky 


August 1980. Perched on his polar-orbiting platform 200 
miles above the earth, the Weatherman in the Sky begins 
a routine scan of the earth’s surface. Beyond the green 
necklace of the Antilles, Hurricane Clytemnestra begins 
to collapse, shredded by a continuous aerial barrage of 
silver-iodide seeds from U.S. planes, The weatherman flashes 
Moscow that intense hail is due to fall on Irkutsk by early 
afternoon, and the Russians quickly send up rockets laden 
with chemicals, melting the hail before it hits the wheat 
fields. As for more mundane matters, vacationers on Cape 
Cod will have a clammy morning—but only until 10:40 
am. And the working girls in Chicago had better go to lunch 
plastic-headed: it will rain from 12:35 to 2:15. 


HE scene is not science fiction. Storm-spotting sensors 

and the micrometeorological predictions of an orbiting 
weatherman are well within the reach of today’s technology, 
giving man for the first time in his history the tools at least 
to tame, if not to conquer, the weather. Weather research 
has experienced a breakthrough in the past few years, and 
scientists around the world are rushing to take advantage of 
what the National Academy of Sciences calls “this new and 
enormous power to influence the conditions of human life.” 
This year alone the U.S. Government has published some 
1,700 pages of hard, scientific findings on weather modifica- 
tion. The National Academy has recommended a sixfold 
increase in such research by 1970, and President Johnson 
has called for “new strides toward coping with the historic 
enemies, storm and drought and flood.” 


Sun, Wind & Orbit 


The dream of weather control emerged with man from 
the cave, but for most of humanity’s existence it has re- 
mained only a dream. Primitive man made sacrifices to the 
elements, often in human blood, and the Greeks made 
gods of weather's components: Typhon, Zephyros, Apollo. 
Beginning with the Greek Philosopher Eratosthenes (276-194 
B.C.), who correctly surmised that climate was generated by 
solar radiation, there have been thousands of efforts at influ- 
encing weather. Now that man is approaching the stage at 
which some control is possible, the question is not just how 
he can exert his influence but how far he should go in pressing 
changes whose consequences still remain hidden, 

Man has, of course, already altered some of the weather's 
effects to his advantage. He has air-conditioned many of his 
edifices, and such projects as Houston’s Astrodome suggest 
that he will go much farther. His new vehicles, amid the 
general advance in knowledge of meteorology, are the crea- 
tions of modern technology, particularly clectronic-eyed 
weather satellites like Tiros and Nimbus and high-speed 
computers that can digest and interpret weather data. 

In the U.S.’s boldest single weather-control project, Proj- 
ect Stormfury, the Navy is now trying to prove that hurri- 
canes can be steered or wiped out by seeding their centers 
with silver-iodide crystals. Russian antiaircraft cannons reg- 
ularly bark over the mountains of Georgia and the hail- 
blasted steppes of Siberia, pumping tons of silver iodide into 
the sky at intervals of ten to 15 minutes until storms subside. 
In France, Meteorologist Henri Dessens has created le 
Météotron, a superstove that covers 3,200 square meters 
and has 100 burners that can generate 700,000 kilowatts of 
power to send cumulo-nimbuses tumbling into the sky, fre- 
quently to spill rain. Snow has been seeded in the California 
High Sierra, and airports have dissipated fog with dry ice. 
As the American Meteorological Society put it earlier this 
year: “Weather modification today is a reality.” 

Before man makes significantly greater strides in influenc- 
ing weather, he must learn to predict it more accurately. 
The satellites are proving vastly helpful in this task by pho- 
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tographing huge areas of the earth and its atmosphere, and 
computers have made it possible to handle and evaluate 
data fast enough to predict weather accurately for days in 
advance. Because far more information about the weather 
is still needed, the World Meteorological Organization will 
next year inaugurate a “World Weather Watch” using Tiros 
and Nimbus satellites and a network of 250 land and sea 
stations. Even more accurate observation is envisioned by 
U.S. Physicist Peter Castruccio, director of 1BM’s Advanced 
Space Programs. who suggests a follow-on to the Apollo 
program that would place weathermen in the sky along with 
two unmanned platforms equipped with complex weather- 
probing devices. 





Need for Wisdom 

Once man knows more precisely just what the weather is 
going to do and where, he can not only prepare for it but 
bring to bear his modern tools to dissipate its force, change 
its course or moderate its impact. Silver-iodide seeding has 
revived its once-faltering reputation, and many future plans 
revolve around seeding everything from tornadoes to ty- 
phoons. The Soviets are testing sound as a possible way to 
disperse fog, have even suggested damming the Bering 
Strait to make the Arctic warmer. Several countries have 
suggested melting part of the icecap by coating it with heat- 
absorbing carbon. U.S. scientists are considering the possi- 
bility of generating dust clouds in space to form sunshades, 
or creating broad bands of ice-crystal cirrus clouds that 
would allow the ground beneath to cool. 

Though most such ideas are technically feasible, they will 
occur far in the future—if at all. One reason for this is that 
man is not quite sure what will happen if he tampers too 
much with natural forces. Since the atmosphere is an eco- 
logical container analogous to a Gemini capsule, any major 
change in the weather at one place is bound to affect the 
whole worldwide weather system. To destroy a typhoon 
threatening Kyushu might deprive a drought-ridden corner 
of India of needed rain or even parch Eastern Europe. To 
melt the icecap would almost certainly inundate much of 
the U.S. seaboard. Thus the masters of controlled weather 
would have to make sticky international and intranational 
decisions about which areas would get the good effects and 
which the bad. 

Since hurricanes, for example, carry enormous excess 
energy and heat from their breeding grounds in the equa- 
torial zone—a single eye can contain the power of 150 
H-bombs—no one knows what would happen if they were 
prevented by artificial means from forming. Italian Me- 
teorologist Giorgio Fea suspects that any tampering might 
produce “thermal imbalances so violent that even the great 
Biblical events would pale beside them.” Scientists are al- 
ready using computers to set up atmospheric models on 
which the effects of such man-made weather changes can be 
calculated in advance, but it will take another generation 
or two of more sophisticated computers for them to be 
certain whether the changes will help or hurt mankind. 

Man will certainly learn in the years ahead to moderate 
and modulate his weather, with all that means for his health, 
his convenience and his business, but the serious question 
remains about just how far he should go, Psychiatrists in- 
sist that man has a built-in need for variety and for the un- 
expected (Southern California notwithstanding), fear that 
total weather control might upset both his creativity and his 
memory. In approaching weather control, says Dr. Walter 
Orr Roberts, director of the National Center for Atmospher- 
ic Research, “a great deal of wisdom will be required.” In- 
deed, the scientific problems of influencing the weather could 
eventually prove less difficult than the human problems of 
how to use that control in man’s best interest. 
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THE WORLD 








GREAT BRITAIN 


Freeze & Squeeze 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson has 
twice led the Labor Party to victory 
at the polls with promises not to engage 
in the type of “stop-go” economic pol- 
icies that he accused the Conservatives 
of using in their economic crises. Yet 
last week he held up the biggest stop 
sign of all. In an effort to bolster the 
Sagging pound, Wilson called for a 
freeze on all wages. prices and divi- 
dends in Britain as well as new taxes to 
Squeeze inflation out of the economy. 

All spring long, signs of economic 
troubles had been piling up. Britain’s 
trade gap had continued to widen—by 
$67 million in June alone. Gold and 
hard-currency reserves had fallen by 
$372 million in four months. Inad- 
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to a voluntary freeze on all wages, 
prices and dividends for the next six 
months and for “great restraint” for 
the half-year after that, Wilson: 

> Raised the purchase tax by 10% on 
an array of consumer goods, including 


autos, household appliances, beer, 
whisky and gasoline. 
> Increased sharply most telephone 


and postal fees. 
> Limited to $140 the amount of mon- 
ey a British tourist may take out of the 
country annually. 
> Ordered a $280 million reduction in 
overseas expenditures for military, dip- 
lomatic and foreign-aid activities. 
> Postponed the investment of $420 
million in planned government con- 
struction projects, 

Taking his case to the nation on TY, 
Wilson said: “All our history proclaims 
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BRITISH CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF WILSON IN CRISIS 
“This is your country and our country. We must work for it.’ 


vertently, Wilson himself had speeded 
the crisis. Before leaving for his trip to 
Moscow fortnight ago, he explained to 
the House of Commons that the new 
7% bank rate had been urgently neces- 
sary to defend the pound, then went 
on to add that other emergency meas- 
ures would come in ten days’ time. The 
warning unnerved investors and sent 
the pound plunging to $2.78! —its 
lowest point in 20 months. 

Suez-Size Sessions. By the time he 
got to Moscow, Wilson realized that he 
could no longer hold off another prompt 
round of emergency economic meas- 
ures. Returning to London one morn- 
ing last week, he called his ministers 
together for the longest Cabinet session 
since the Suez crisis. As they discussed 
measures, reports circulated that Brit- 
ain’s reserves in July alone had fallen 
by perhaps $1 billion, reducing reserves 
near a dangerously low $2 billion. Thus, 
it was in an atmosphere of extreme 
urgency that he went before a crowded 
House of Commons with his sugges- 
tions for a cure. 

Its aim was to reduce domestic de- 
mand by $1.4 billion and substantially 
trim overseas expenditures. In addition 
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that in the British people there are deep 
reserves of strength. We are under at- 
tack. This is your country and our coun- 
try. We must work for it.” 

Too Negative? Wilson will need all the 
support he can muster, for his own par- 
ty is badly fractured over his freeze- 
squeeze plan. As he rose in the House 
to deliver his economic message amid 
Tory cries of “Where is George?,” the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Economics 
Minister, George Brown, was indeed 
absent from the Labor front bench, He 
was in fact back at his office trying to 
make up his mind whether he should 
resign from the Cabinet. A strong be- 
liever in economic expansion, he saw 
Wilson’s plan as too negative. Its defla- 
tionary content clearly meant a sharp 
rise in unemployment. After the speech, 
Brown called at 10 Downing Street with 
his resignation. Wilson asked him to 
sleep on it. Brown mulled it over for a 
few hours and decided to stay. 

Wilson's most serious opposition 
seemed certain to come from the La- 
bor Party's traditional power base, the 
trade unions. Frank Cousins, the chief 
of the powerful Transport and General 
Workers’ Union (1,500,000 members), 


who only three weeks ago resigned from 
the Cabinet in protest against any of- 
ficial restraint on wages, vowed that he 
would support workers who were due 
for raises under previously agreed con- 
tracts. Other unions pledged to push for 
higher wages—freeze or no freeze. 
Conservative Leader Ted Heath in- 
troduced a no-confidence motion against 
Wilson for his handling of the crisis. 
Wilson had little to fear from the vote. 
Still, the crisis had changed Wilson's 
standing in his party and in Britain. For 
the first time in his 21 months in office, 
his skills as a political leader were be- 
ing seriously questioned. “The measures 
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WILSON 


marked the end of an era,” said Lon- 
don’s leftist New Statesman. “His life 
as a political superman is over.” 

Devaluation Dangers. Despite the up- 
roar, sterling recovered in the wake of 
Wilson’s announcement to a_ healthy 
$2.79!45. Whether it would stay healthy 
was the question that international 
bankers were asking. They noted that 
such reforms as cuts in tourist allow- 
ances and overseas spending would take 
months to have any effect. What wor- 
ried them most was that the key feature 
—the wage, price and dividend freeze 
—was voluntary, and the trade unions 
seemed reluctant to cooperate. 

Many experts feel that Wilson may 
be forced to push a bill through Com- 
mons making the freeze mandatory, 
even at the risk of temporarily splitting 
his party. For if he fails in his present 
attempt to deflate Britain's inflation- 
ridden economy, he may soon be con- 
fronted with a far tougher alternative: 
devaluation of the pound. That he wants 
to avoid. Wilson is aware that the La- 
bor government's devaluation of sterling 
in 1949 was a major reason for its ex- 
pulsion from office by British voters two 
years later. 
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TRACERS FIRED AT U.S. RECONNAISSANCE JET 
Like flying through an ink bottle. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Eyes in the Sky 


Ho Chi Minh’s air defenders struck 
back last week. Eleven U.S. warplanes 
were shot down over North Viet Nam by 
antiaircraft batteries, MIG-17 jets, and 
a record barrage of 74 SAM missiles, A 
sleek new MIG-21 also showed up in 
North Vietnamese skies with air-to-air 
missiles that barely missed three Amer- 
ican raiders, It was the heaviest week's 
action of an expanding air war, and it 
brought to 303 the total number of U.S. 
airplanes that have now been lost over 
Viet Nam. 

The losses did not deter American 
bombers, Swooping in low, they blasted 
eight oil dumps and an assortment of 
bridges, trucks, trains and barges in 702 
separate missions over North Viet Nam. 
Most spectacular strikes were against 
the cratered ruins of a bombed-out 
North Vietnamese army camp at Ba- 
don, 75 miles north of the 17th paral- 
lel. For six successive days Air Force 
F-4C Phantoms dumped new bombs 
into the craters—which exploded into 
towering columns of greasy — black 
smoke. Looking for hiding places for 
his remaining petroleum supplies, Un- 
cle Ho had turned the camp into an 
oil dump. 

The New Shadows. The strikes had 
been called when an American photo 
interpreter in Saigon spotted tiny new 
shadows in the latest air photographs of 
the camp. The pictures were the product 
of the 460th Tactical Reconnaissance 
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Wing, whose relentless, tedious, 
and often dangerous activities 
provide 90% of the intelligence 
information on which American 
bomb strikes are based 

Day and night, the 200-odd 
planes of the 460th—the largest 
wing in the Air Force—criss- 
cross the skies of Viet Nam, 
snaking up infiltration — trails, 
dodging mountains, flying 
through thunderstorms and flak, 
alone, unarmed, and = always 
looking for Charlie. It is the 
toughest flying in the world, as 
its pilots—all veterans of proven 
skill—know all too well. In the 
past two years the “Recce” wing 
has lost 27 crews, including the 
six men aboard an RB-66 that 
was shot down last week north- 
east of Hanoi. But, says Captain 
Gale Hearn, 34, a onetime fly- 
ing instructor who specializes in 
night runs, “we're more scared 
of those mountains than we are 
of the Viet Cong. You learn to 
trust your radar out here. When 
the moon goes down, it’s like 
flying through an ink bottle.” 

To search out targets for the 
bombers to hit, the Recce planes 
are crammed with cameras, in- 
fra-red detectors, special radar, 
and secret electronic devices 
that can jam enemy radar. With 
special heat-sensor equipment, 
they can pinpoint tiny cooking 
fires that betray the presence of the Viet 
Cong. “We can’t kill them all, but we 
can make sure Charlie has to eat cold 
rice,” says an Air Force targeting of- 
ficer. With powerful 4,500,000-candle- 
power flash cartridges, Reece planes 
can turn night into day to photograph 
enemy convoys sneaking down the Ho 
Chi Minh trail. “The object is to make 
Charlie walk,” says another targeter. 
“I'd like to see him start walking at 
Hanoi. The farther he has to walk, the 
longer his supply line becomes, and the 
less there is that reaches the South.” 
Their cameras are set to fire automat- 
ically when the flash cartridges go off, 
but Communist tracers can come so 
close that one pilot last week came 
home with an extra picture triggered 
by a bullet's glare. 

The Prying Camera. Thanks to the 
Recce men, Viet Nam has become the 
most photographed war in_ history. 
Starting from scratch, the wing has 
made complete photo maps of all po- 
tential target areas and all possible ene- 
my infiltration routes into South Viet 
Nam. Every month its 13th Recon- 
naissance Technical Squadron (“Recce 
Tech”) processes and interprets an as- 
tounding 250,000 feet of film, Speed is 
the keynote. If pictures reveal a “hot” 
target, a strike can be ordered 20 min- 
utes after the photo plane lands at 
Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airfield—and 
can be carried out almost instantane- 
ously by U.S. bombers circling high 
over North Viet Nam awaiting assign- 
ment by radio. 


More often, however, the targets are 
harder to find. The Viet Cong are mas- 
ters of camouflage, and the canopy of 
the jungle that covers much of the land 
gives them excellent protection against 
prying cameras. To penetrate the cover, 
platoons of photo interpreters labor 
around the clock behind the electrically 
locked steel door of a special laboratory 
at Tan Son Nhut comparing pictures of 
the same minute areas, looking for the 
subtle changes that spell V.C. They 
are experts at their work. “I've seen 
them stretch film right across the room 
and then count the trees from a promi- 
nent river bend in order to pinpoint an 
area,” says Major William L. Musladin, 
the Recce Tech’s operations officer. 

End of the Road. Trained for a year 
at a special Air Force school in Denver, 
the photo interpreters can tell whether 
a dark patch in the foliage is the cover 
for a V.C. truck—or the product of a 
jungle spring. A one-eighth-inch tele- 
phone wire strung across a jungle clear- 
ing can betray the location of an enemy 
field-communications system; a jungle 
trail that suddenly peters out can pin- 
point the entrance to a labyrinth of 
V.C. tunnels: a road that goes nowhere 
can lead the photo interpreters to a 
hidden oil dump. It requires infinite 
patience. “A road ends at a river where 
the ferryboat has been sunk by bomb- 
ing,” says Captain John Irwin, a Recce 
Tech officer. “Where is the new ferry- 
boat? We study the riverbank and find 
a bush that wasn’t there a week ago. 
Bushes don’t grow that fast.” 

Some enemy activity undoubtedly 
goes unseen, but the reconnaissance 
men doubt that the V.C. can get away 
with very much without being spotted. 
“If it's in the open,” says Irwin, “we'll 
find it eventually.” They're likely to find 
it even if it isn’t in the open. Witness 
the greasy black smoke that rose last 
week over the deserted army camp at 
Badon. 


11 planes downed 


lost week in 702 
flying missions 
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Division from the North 

The intelligence was fascinating. The 
324th Division of the North Vietnam- 
ese army had crossed the border, it 
said, and had massed in Quang Tri 
province next to the 17th parallel’s de- 
militarized zone. It was the first full 
division ever reported to have come 
down, it numbered 8,000-10,000 men, 
and its apparent mission was to deliver 
a sudden and overwhelming attack upon 
the two northernmost provinces of 
South Viet Nam, including the old im- 
perial city of Hué. 

To counter the plan, General William 
Westmoreland ordered a massive spoil- 
ing operation. It was called Operation 
Hastings, and it involved nine battalions 
of U.S. Marines, the largest number 
ever thrown into any combat in Viet 
Nam, together with sizable South Viet- 
namese army and marine units. When 
it got under way fortnight ago, the total 
allied strike force numbered 11,000 
men. It was a daring, defiant and, by its 
very nature, often disorderly operation. 
Into the dense river valleys and high 
mountains, marines were lifted by heli- 
copter to begin a sweep through a 300- 
mile crescent of land, destroying Com- 
munists as they went. Their paths often 
led through jungle so thick that it 
seemed as dark at noontime as at 
night, and the troops were forced to 
slog single file, following each other 
closely so that no one would get lost. 

Hill Fortress. Ambushes and close- 
range fire fights began almost at once. 
In rapid order, each of three Marine 
battalions found and named its own 
“Ambush Valley.” Two of the battalions 
moved into a landing zone surrounded 
on three sides by mountains filled with 
enemy troops. The marines were to 
move up the two river valleys on either 
side of Hill 208, which intelligence re- 
ported was the 324th Division com- 
mand post. It was also a fortress. No 
sooner had the leathernecks advanced 
within range of the hill than mortar 
fire rained down on them from all sides, 
while hidden machine guns opened up. 
The marines were pinned down for 
three days before they finally decided 
to pull back. Then, when all but two 
platoons had withdrawn, a horde of 
1,000 enemy troops in green twill uni- 
forms and sneakers poured down on 
them from four directions. 

Trapped at the river, the marines 
called in air strikes. Even so, the heavy 
attack continued. “The air was chop- 
ping them to pieces, but they kept 
coming at us,” said Staff Sergeant John 
J. McGinty. All but ten men of Mc- 
Ginty’s platoon had been wounded be- 
fore a relief company arrived to pull 
them out. Ho Chi Minh’s men got off 
even worse. Napalm, McGinty said, 
“cooked them” in the formerly Marine 
foxholes they had taken over, and at 
least 200 were killed. 

By the middle of last week, the en- 
emy’s major troop units had faded 
away, and the U.S. and South Vietnam- 
ese battalions were sweeping forward 
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almost at will. They overran an enemy 
regimental staging area, a base camp, 
a 100-bed hospital with 1,200 Ibs. of 
medical supplies, and a V.C. reception 
area strung with banners reading “Wel- 
come to the National Liberation Front.” 
All were deserted. One North Vietnamese 
unit had apparently pulled out so fast 
that its 500 men abandoned their field 
packs and left their rice still cooking 
in open pots. 

To Brigadier General R. Lowell Eng- 
lish, Marine commander of the opera- 
tion, that was a good sign. “With all 
our bombing and our artillery we 
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unplugged the logistical bottleneck that 
had plagued the development of the 
Chu Lai enclave, and in the process set 
up his outfit as the most efficient unit 
in the area. “Over here it’s a self-help 
program,” says Feddersen, “where 
you're the self doing the helping.” 

Deal or Die. When Feddersen’s Mo- 
bile Construction Battalion 10 arrived 
at Chu Lai a year ago last May, Saigon’s 
harbor was clogged with ships unable 
to unload their cargoes, and airstrips 
elsewhere were glutted with traffic. 


Morale at Chu Lai itself was desperately 
low due to an overabundance of sand 






MARINES SLOGGING THROUGH JUNGLE STREAM 
Daring, defiant, and by nature disorderly. 


forced them to break up,” he. said, 
“They are moving in every direction. 
The impression we have now is that 
they lack leadership, communication 
and experience. But of course, tomor- 
row could make me a liar.” 


King of Cumshaw 

He hardly looks like the stuff of 
legend: plump and puckish, a shy grin 
on his broad leg-of-mutton face, a 
shoulder holster sagging from the arm- 
pit of his sweat-blotched, green T shirt, 
a drinker of nothing more stimulating 
than cream soda. Yet Senior Chief Petty 
Officer Bernard G. Feddersen, 35, of 
the Seabees, is renowned from Danang 
to the Delta as the sharpest cumshaw 
artist in all Southeast Asia. 

Cumshaw derives from 
kam sia (grateful) and entered U.S. 
naval argot during the 19th century 
when ships calling at Canton began 
swapping rum and ratguards for labor 
and litchi nuts. Today’s scrounger can 
be an Air Cav supply sergeant or an 
Air Force crew chief, but Viet Nam's 
Feddersen outdoes them all—both in 
Yankee horse-trading skill and sheer 
inventiveness. In a scant 14 months, he 
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flies and a dearth of comfort. It was a 
perfect situation for cumshaw, and for- 
tunately Bernie Feddersen was on hand, 

Within 23 days of Feddersen’s ar- 
rival, he had shaken loose 2,600 Ibs. 
of spare parts for failing trucks and 
bulldozers, procured vitally needed 
aluminum sections for the  airstrip’s 
8,000-ft. jet runway, and made MCB 
10 the only outfit on the base with a 
perpetual supply of beer, steaks, lettuce, 
tomatoes and lumber. In the past two 
weeks alone, Feddersen has turned up 
a truck engine, two electronic work- 
benches, 15 file cabinets, 35 electric 
fans, 1,000 Ibs. of small automotive 
parts and 42 hickory-handled carnival 
mallets. “You're dead if you don't 
deal,” he explains. 

Cold Pop & "'Snivel."’ Feddersen’s real 
coup in Viet Nam was the establishment 
of a private, self-contained, ship-to-site 
supply route—an exercise that by his 
count took 17 steps. First he sounded 
out a Saigon source who, for twelve 
cases of C rations, revealed the where- 
abouts of a warehouse that needed 100 
shipping pallets. To get the pallets, Fed- 
dersen traded surplus steel cargo boxes 
(bummed from the Army) for enough 
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lumber and nails to build 200 pallets. 
Another army company built the pal- 
lets for Feddersen, keeping 100 of them 
as payment. Feddersen then gave his 
100 to the warehouse in exchange for 
two mechanics. The mechanics repaired 
16 burnt-out Seabee trucks, which Fed- 
dersen then turned over to another sup- 
ply depot in exchange for the services 
of two large semitrailers (from 9 p.m. 
to 4 a.m. every day for six months). 

The semis were used to haul cargo to 
Chu Lai from the piers of Danang, 
where Feddersen assured the coopera- 
tion of dockside boatswain’s mates with 
cold soft drinks (“You get a guy who's 
been working twelve hours in the sun, 
and he'd give you the pier for a cold 
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FEDDERSEN & GRATEFULS 
Only one self to do the helping. 


pop”). Simultaneously he began luring 
empty Marine and Air Force planes 
through Chu Lai to haul his barter goods. 
Along with the soda, Feddersen plies 
his contacts with leather film canisters, 
elephant-hide_ wallets and captured 
Communist weapons that he picked up 
on forays to upcountry Special Forces 
camps. He also throws in plenty of “sniv- 
el"—the cumshaw artist's constant con 
talk. Today the “Flying Feddersen 
Line” carries up to 172,000 Ibs. of gear 
into Chu Lai on a good day. 

Next week Feddersen leaves Viet Nam 
for the Naval Station at Great Lakes, 
200 miles from his home town of Shel- 
byville, Ill. Officially, he will not be re- 
membered—unless by the parsimonious 
accountants of the Pentagon. “There's 
an unwritten law in the outfit,” says one 
Seabee officer at Chu Lai. “We don't 
ask Feddersen what he’s doing or how 
he’s doing it. We only talk about what 
we want and the weather.” Thanks to 
Cumshaw King Bernie Feddersen and 
his kind throughout Viet Nam, the 
weather is a lot finer than it might be. 
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AFRICA 
A Vote on Apartheid 


Since its installation in the funereal 
Peace Palace donated by Andrew Car- 
negie shortly before World War I, the 
World Court in The Hague has been a 
graveyard of political illusions. Lacking 
an effective executive to enforce its de- 
cisions, hamstrung by conflicting bilater- 
al treaties, and limited to advisory opin- 
ions on issues of worldwide import, the 
Court of International Justice is like a 
traffic cop without a whistle. 

Yet nations with grievances still 
flock to it in hopes of getting moral 
backing for their causes.* In 1960, Li- 
beria and Ethiopia asked the court for 
a judgment on South Africa’s repressive 
racial apartheid. Last week, after six 
years of painful deliberation, 6,000 
pages of evidence and a legal cost to all 
sides of almost $18 million, the court 
decided not to take up apartheid at all, 
dismissed the case on a technicality. 

No Legal Right. The case centered 
on a mandate conferred on South Af- 
rica by the League of Nations in 1920. 
South Africa was to oversee the neigh- 
boring former German territory of 
South West Africa, subject to the ap- 
proval of the League of Nations and 
later the United Nations. As “inter- 
ested parties” representing the 36 in- 
dependent states of black Africa, Ethi- 
opia and Liberia claimed that South 
Africa had violated its mandate by im- 
posing racial separation on the terri- 
tory’s 400,000 nonwhites. A victory for 
Liberia and Ethiopia would have paved 
the way for an appeal to the United 
Nations and possibly sanctions against 
South Africa. Instead, the court ruled 
by an 8-7 vote last week that the two 
countries had no “legal right or inter- 
est” in their claim and therefore were 
not eligible for a judgment. Two mem- 
bers of the court, Nigeria and South 
Africa, were appointed for the case. 
Their votes were predictable. But the 
permanent judges voted without po- 
litical pattern. In favor of dismissing 
the case were Britain, France, Italy, 
Poland, Greece and Australia (whose 
representative, as the court's president, 
voted twice to break a 7-7 tie). Against: 
the U.S., the Soviet Union, Nationalist 
China, Mexico, Senegal and Japan. 

The verdict was a landmark decision 
for the whites in southern Africa, South 
Africa can continue to go its apartheid 
way in South West Africa. Rhodesia’s 
Ian Smith can take new heart in his 
independence fight against Britain. And 
the Portuguese can rest easier about 
their white-minority rule in Mozam- 
bique and Angola. 

For black Africans, the effect: was 
traumatic, At the U.N., Ghana Ambas- 
sador F, S. Arkhurst, chairman (for 
July) of the bloc that speaks for much 
of black Africa, named a subcommittee 


© The U.S. has never accepted the court's au- 
thority to override national interests. In 1946, 
it reserved the right to withhold any U.S. case 
from the jurisdiction of the court by calling 
it a “domestic issuc.”” 





to explore the group’s next action. “It 
is evident that no reasonable accom- 
modation is possible.” Arkhurst warned. 
“Violence cannot be ruled out,” In Ken- 
ya. President Jomo Kenyatta’s party 
called for “militant and violent” revo- 
lution in South West Africa. In Tan- 
zania, Political Exile Peter Nanyemba, 
the bearded, fiery-eyed chief of the 
South West Africa People’s Organiza- 
tion, told newsmen that his country had 
no alternative “but to rise in arms and 
bring about our liberation.” 

Sun, Sand & Diamonds. As other Af- 
rican leaders warned of impending up- 
heaval, the territory that the court deci- 
sion concerned remained quiet. Cover- 
ing an area roughly twice the size of 
California, South West Africa is a large- 
ly desolate, uninhabitable, lonely land 
of wind, sun, miles and miles of desert 
and a bleak, 600-mile “Skeleton Coast.” 
In the capital of Windhoek (pop. 
45,000), whites actually outnumber 
blacks, making Windhoek the only city 
in southern Africa with a white ma- 
jority. What holds South Africa's inter- 
est is South West's deposits of lead, cop- 
per and zinc, and a fortune in diamonds 
that was washed up and buried on the 
coastline in prehistoric times. 

So far, South West Africa’s 73,000 
whites have kept the territory's 400,- 
000 nonwhites under control. But when 
South Africa’s Prime Minister Hendrik 
Verwoerd begins discussing his ideas 
for tribal reservations (called “ethnic 
homelands”), the blacks register a few 
reservations of their own. “My people 
and other tribes,” said one grey-haired 
tribal chief last week, “would never sub- 
mit to such a plan. The Germans killed 
us like cattle, but this thing which Ver- 
woerd says he will do seems, in this 
age, to be even more merciless.” 

Would it bring violence and revolt, as 
black Africans suggested? Hardly. Ver- 
woerd’s government is strong enough 
to cope with almost any internal chal- 
lenge. It would take more than distant 
threats from unarmed exiles to bring 
him down—or change his policy. 


EUROPE 


Permanent Watch? 

Only three months ago, Ludwig Er- 
hard was firmly maintaining that if 
Charles de Gaulle insisted on pulling 
his troops out of the unified NATO com- 
mand, he could hardly keep 72,000 of 
them on German soil, no matter how 
much he wanted to keep a watch on 
the Rhine. “There can be no throwback 
to an occupation status,” Erhard de- 
clared. Then, as De Gaulle’s July 1 
deadline for France’s NATO withdrawal 
began to creep nearer, Erhard allowed 
technical experts in Paris to negotiate 
a “temporary” agreement under which 
the French troops might stay in Ger- 
many for the time being. Last week, as 
De Gaulle called in Bonn for a ten-hour 
visit under the terms of the 1963 Fran- 
co-German agreement (which requires 
biannual meetings of the two heads of 
government), it became clear that the 
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EBELSEDER—sTERN 


LUFTWAFFE STARFIGHTER OVER WEST GERMANY 
No time to master or even maintain. 


temporary arrangement would probably 
become a permanent one. 

From the moment De Gaulle ar- 
rived, everything pointed to success for 
the visitor from Paris. What with his 
defeat at the North Rhine-Westphalia 
polls fortnight ago and the constant 
badgering of the “Gaullist” wing of his 
party, Erhard presumably felt it) was 
no time to give his enemies grounds for 
charging him with gumming up rela- 
tions with France. In any case, he gave 
De Gaulle a reception that was far be- 
yond what protocol requires for an or- 
dinary working visit. Honor guards and 
anthems were in profusion, and Erhard’s 
luncheon toast was especially cordial. 

No one at the table was_tactless 
enough to suggest that le général had 
scored another tactical victory. Instead, 
the story was that De Gaulle had made 
a “concession” to Erhard by telling him 
that West Germany did have a right to 
request France to withdraw its troops, 
since France had clearly abrogated the 
1954. NATO agreement that allowed 
them to stay in the first place. Erhard 
replied to this face-saving gesture by 
informing De Gaulle that West Ger- 
many would be delighted to have the 
French troops remain, and he “hoped 
and expected” that some sort of agree- 
ment would be worked out in the next 
six months. In a way, it happens to be 
true. Foreign troops stationed on West 
German soil offer proof to the world 
that West Germany has no militarist 
ambitions of her own. 


WEST GERMANY 
Problems with the Flying Lab 


The U.S. Air Force rates Lockheed’s 
needle-nosed F-104 as its finest inter- 
ceptor, But in West Germany, the Star- 
fighter has won a different label: “the 
flying coffin.” 

The Luftwaffe’s fleet of some 700 
modified Lockheeds has been decimated 
by crashes. Last week the 60th and 61st 
went down. The losses—26 alone in 
1965—have created a public furor in 
West Germany, and subjected the Luft- 
waffe to severe criticism. 

The trouble dates back to 1958, when 
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former Defense Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss, hoping to win a bigger voice 
for West Germany in NATO, picked the 
free world’s hottest plane. In order to 
stretch the F-104’s capabilities into 
those of a bomber, the Germans installed 
so much additional electronic gear that 
pilots called the plane “a flying physics 
laboratory.” 

It has proved far too sophisticated a 
plane for West Germany's fledgling 
100,000-man air force. The new Luft- 
waffe pilots were either overage World 
War II veterans with almost no jet ex- 
perience or untried youngsters. A great- 
er problem was maintenance personnel. 
More than one-third were draftees, who 
barely learned their jobs before their 
18 months’ service was finished. Poor 
maintenance has kept an average two- 
thirds of the Starfighters grounded, and 
pilots have not gotten sufficient practice 
to master the plane. While NATO pro- 
cedures recommend 20 flying hours per 
month for F-104 pilots, the Luftwaffe 
average has been 13 or less. 

The Luftwaffe’s problems have been 
compounded by its NATO-assigned mis- 
sion: to fly under the Soviet radar net 
and toss = 100-kiloton —_U.S.-owned 
A-bombs on tactical targets. Such a 
mission calls for great skill in low-level 
flying, the most dangerous altitude for 
speedy jets. Germany's poor weather 
has made learning the art especially 
hazardous. 

Pay Raise. Under prodding from out- 
raged politicians, the Luftwaffe is work- 
ing at top speed to improve its safety 
record, Pilot training has been trans- 
ferred to Luke Air Force Base in Ari- 
zona, where in clear skies seasoned U.S. 
instructors are teaching German cadets 
how to handle one of the world’s most 
unforgiving airplanes. The Luftwaffe is 
setting up a new maintenance system 
in Germany that will depend heavily on 
private German aerospace companies to 
service the Starfighter’s electronic gear. 
Pilots’ pay has been almost doubled, 
to $137.50 a month. The improvements 
are coming none too soon. The number 
of volunteers for Luftwaffe pilot train- 
ing has nosedived from 471 in 1957 to 
only 134 last year. 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


Paisley’s Pattern 

For almost a year, Northern Ireland 
has been rocked by stabbings, shoot- 
ings, bombings and riots that have left 
scores injured and three dead. Behind 
the trouble is a growing tension between 
Northern Ireland's 1,250,000 Protestants 
loyal to the Queen and the country’s 
500,000 Roman Catholics, who want 
closer ties with the Catholic-dominated 
Republic of Ireland. Last week Prime 
Minister Terence O'Neill's government 
took its first legal action against the 
man who has stirred up much of the 
recent trouble. He is big, garrulous Rev. 
lan Paisley, 40, leader of Northern 
Ireland’s Free Presbyterian Church. 

Religious antagonisms have long been 
strong in Ireland, especially since 1690, 
when Britain’s “Glorious Revolution” 
secured Protestant ascendancy to UI- 
ster. To try to ease the old hatreds, 
Protestant O'Neill broke all precedent 
last year by inviting the Republic of 
Ireland’s Catholic Premier Sean Lemass 
to Belfast. It was then that Paisley, 
fearing a sellout to the Catholics, be- 
gan stumping Ulster’s six counties, at- 
tacking everyone from the Pope (“old 
red socks”) to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (“another traitor”). “O'Neill 
might as well try to stop Niagara Falls 
with a teaspoon.” Paisley stormed, “as 
try to stop our Protestant cause.” 
When Queen Elizabeth arrived in Bel- 
fast this month to dedicate a bridge, 
embittered Catholics promised retalia- 
tion; and sure enough, a twelve-pound 
chunk of concrete came crashing down 
on her car from a fourth-floor window 
on her parade route, luckily only dent- 
ing the hood. 

Blaming his fellow Protestants for 
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PAISLEY IN BELFAST 
Doing nothing to ease old hatreds. 
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most of the violence, O'Neill outlawed 
an anti-Catholic band of hotheads 
called the Ulster Volunteer Force. Then 
the government ordered Paisley and 
six of his cohorts to stand trial on 
charges of unlawful assembly and _ in- 
citing a riot last month in Belfast. Last 
week Paisley and five of his six com- 
panions were found guilty, ordered to 
pay a £30 (S84) fine and to promise 
to keep the peace for two years. When 
Paisley refused, he was ordered im- 
prisoned for three months, 

“The latter-day Rome,” Paisley 
sneered to his followers before march- 
ing off to the jail, “once again dips her 
hands in the blood of saints, and is 
drunk with the blood of saints.” The 
saint would return, Paisley promised, 
and even run for Parliament. Within 
hours, fresh signs blossomed on build- 
ings and sidewalks: “Paisley for Prime 
Minister.” And by week's end, angry 
mobs of Protestants had taken to the 
streets, smashing windows, overturning 
cars, and battling police. 


SPAIN 
Monarchy Si, Liberal No 


The newspaper A.B.C, is an institu- 
tion in Spain, Usually dull, always con- 
servative, it is nevertheless the most 
widely read and influential paper in 
Madrid, Besides, as the semi-oflicial or- 
gan of the nation’s organized monarch- 
ists, it can justly claim to represent the 
government's position that Franco will 
one day be succeeded by a King. Yet 
early one morning last week, security 
cops moved in on newsstands to con- 
fiscate all copies of the paper they could 
find, even grabbed it from sidewalk 
readers. It was the first time that A.B.C. 
had been banned since the fall of the 
Spanish Republic. It was also the first 
time that the government had used its 
new liberalized press law against any 
Spanish newspaper. 

The four-month-old law supposedly 
ended 30 years of Franco censorship. 
There were one or two stern provisions 
in it, however, the foremost of which 
was that the government could confis- 
cate anything it does not like and prose- 
cute the author. And although the re- 
gime had not felt the need to use its 
powers against the generally tame daily 
press before, fortnight ago it banned 
a book edited by José Maria Gil Robles, 
a Catholic politician, which said that 
Franco should be followed by a liberal 
regime, preferably a monarchy. 

It was an editorial extolling the vir- 
tues of the liberal monarchies of Great 
Britain, Belgium and The Netherlands 
that landed A.B.C. in the soup. Instead 
of following the official attitude that a 
post-Franco monarch must maintain the 
“institutions” of the Franco regime, the 
paper praised Don Juan de Borbon y 
Battenberg, chief pretender to the 
throne, for promoting “a European 
monarchy, a democratic monarchy, a 
popular monarchy, a monarchy for all.” 
Such thoughts are apparently still here- 
sy in Franco’s liberalized Spain. 
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GAMES 


Global Fever 


The World Cup—a buxom, foot-tall 
lady hefting an octagonal bowl on her 
shoulders—is probably the world’s least 
artistic trophy, Without a doubt, it is 
the most coveted. For the unlovely lady 
is symbolic of supremacy in the world’s 
most popular sport, football—or soc- 
cer. as it is Known in the U.S. This 
week, as the teams move into the final 
contests for the World Cup, the world 
is gripped by perhaps the most severe 
case of football fever in history. 

The quadrennial matches are being 
held this time in Britain, where modern 
football originated 103 years ago. It 
has been quite a homecoming. Some 
2,500,000 people, including 35,000 for- 
eigners, will have witnessed one or more 
of the 32 games before the final match 
in London late this week. Fans who 





ITALIANS & NORTH KOREANS FIGHTING IT OUT 
For the love of an unlovely lady. 


could not come to Britain have kept 
abreast with play-by-play accounts from 
700 radio and TV broadcasters and 
1.600 reporters. Thanks to a worldwide 
satellite hookup, the final game will 
probably be witnessed on television by 
no fewer than 400 million. 

Woe in Rio. The matches began fort- 
night ago with 16 national teams in the 
running. By late last week, the only 
teams with a hope of victory were Brit- 
ain, Portugal, the Soviet Union and 
West Germany. To the despair of their 
supporters, the others had fallen to 
noisy defeat. The loudest wails came 
from Brazil, whose team had won the 
cup in 1958 and 1962. A loss to Por- 
tugal became a nationwide calamity. 
From office buildings in Rio and Sao 
Paulo, clouds of black carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbon cascaded onto the 
streets below: flags were lowered to 
half-mast, and people wept in public. 

Italians were equally bitter when 
their highly rated team was knocked 





out of the race by the tournament's 
lowest-rated contenders, the North Ko- 
reans, Rome’s Corriere Dello Sport ran 
a one-word headline: sHAME! In Par- 
liament, a neo-Fascist deputy pointed 
to Italy’s defeat as the sign that a new 
Duce was needed to rescue the nation’s 
fading honor. 

Teutonic Intensity. The West Ger- 
mans’ victory in 1954 did more to re- 
establish German self-esteem than all 
the postwar agreements combined. Hop- 
ing to become Welrmeister again, the 
Germans are following the matches 
with Teutonic intensity. Some have 
bought a second TV set in case one 
should fail, spurred perhaps by the 
tragic case of a 33-year-old leather- 
worker who hanged himself at his home 
near Frankfurt after his set went on 
the blink during one of the opening 
games. 

Portugal is seized by excitement. 
During the matches, the streets in Por- 
tuguese towns are deserted: everyone 
huddles near radios or TV sets. Last 
week's victory over North Korea para- 
lyzed downtown Lisbon as fans, wav- 
ing flags and shouting “Viva O Portu- 
gal!”, snake danced through the streets. 

The nation that perhaps yearns most 
for victory is Britain. With the coun- 
try’s economy in a mess and Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson under fire, what 
Britons long for is to be supreme once 
more in something. “Please, please, 
England, win,” cries a fan in a London 
newspaper cartoon, “if only to take my 
mind off the pound!” 


SOVIET UNION 


Komsomols at the Crossroads 

Komsomolskaya Pravda’s Ace Re- 
porter V. Chikin was as shocked as any 
other true atheist by the letters pouring 
in from outraged readers. They com- 
plained that young people were snap- 
ping up gold-plated crosses on sale in 
state-run shops. Crosses! Sniffing a 
scoop, Chikin went snooping. 

Sure enough. He was no more than 
20 steps inside the main entrance of 
GUM, the Soviet Union's largest depart- 
ment store, when his eyes fixed on the 
deep décolletages of two young sales- 
girls. There, hanging from their necks, 
were glittering gold crosses. No, they 
said, they were not Catholics, but faith- 
ful Komsomols (Young Communists). 
No, the crosses had no meaning. They 
were merely the latest fad. 

Fashion, Chikin, fashion—and _prot- 
it. GUM Buyer Klavdia Mikhailovna 
picked up the trinkets for 33¢ each, pre- 
sumably from a Czech costume-jewelry 
firm, which has been flooding Eastern 
Europe with such baubles. Klavdia put 
them on sale for $3.33, turning a neat 
900% profit for the Socialist: mother- 
land. In the Soviet Union, where selling 
Bibles can lead to banishment, Klavdia 
was just a little too avant-garde. By 
week's end Chikin could report in a 
follow-up story that the doublecross 
to dialectical materialism had been 
avenged. Klavdia was suddenly jobless. 
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If it only saves your life once, it’s a bargain. 


It would cost you $300 to buy 4 of our Royal Master 
size 8.25-14 tires. 

And that’s with your old tires, no less. 

You’d have to be insane to spend that kind of money. 

Be insane. It could pay off some day. 

The day you hit a pothole at 70 miles an hour. 

The day you sweep around a tricky, rain-slicked curve. 

The day it’s 90 degrees in the shade and you have to 
go 600 miles in a hurry. 

The day you pick up a nail and it’s three in the morning. 

Still and all, $75 is a lot of money for a tire. 

And we'd be pricing ourselves right off the market if 
it wasn’t worth it. 

But for that $75, you’re getting more hand labor than 


Sizes other than 8.25-14 priced accordingly 
+} f 


you would ever think anybody puts into a tire. 

Hand labor performed by men who’ve been building 
tires for an average of 19 years. 

You’re getting a brute of a carcass that’s so strong, 
you can practically forget about blowouts. 

You’re getting a special red liner that grips any sharp 
object you pick up and helps block off the air leakage. 

And you’re getting two special traction bars that we 
mold into the tread to wipe slippery, slithery roads dry. 

Of course, after 30-40-50,000 miles you may look at 
your old $75 tires and wonder if you really needed them. 

The only way you can know for sure is to need them. 
And not have them. 
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* ~~ Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon 


THE ELEGANT 8 YEAR OLD 
STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86.8 PROOF 
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Things were purring along on the 
good ship Pussycat as it headed south 
out of San Francisco down the coast to 
San Diego. Aboard the 65-ft. yacht was 
Comedian Jerry Lewis, making his first 
real cruise on his spanking new toy. 
There was crystal in the galley, ma- 
hogany paneling everywhere, and a pair 
of deck chairs were tastefully stenciled 
“Mr. Captain” and “Mrs. Captain.” 
Suddenly the tub sprang a leak, and 
pretty soon Pussycat was drifting help- 
lessly. At last, when the table floated 
across the dining room, Mr. Captain and 
crew abandoned ship and made it to the 
beach, where they watched $350,000 
worth of status break up in the surf. 

Because of the light—the shattering 
clarity that had seduced so many artists 
—Painter Mare Chagall in 1950 left 
Paris to live on the Riviera. Last week 
Chagall, now 79, said merci to the land 
of azure waters with a $2,000,000 gift: 
17 major oils and 50 gouaches and wa- 
tercolors, representing much of his last 
twelve years’ work, which will be 
housed in a government-financed Cha- 
gall museum in Nice. When it is com- 
pleted in 1968, the memorial will take 
its place beside the Riviera’s three other 
museums dedicated to modern masters: 
Picasso's in Antibes, Léger’s in Biot and 
Matisse’s, also in Nice. 

“They don’t care anything about Lat- 
in girls,” cried Miss Ecuador before the 
judging. “The European girls get better 
food, and they are the ones who are 
photographed,” sobbed Miss Argentina. 
Sure enough, Miss Sweden, Margareta 
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SWEDEN’S MISS UNIVERSE 
Tears before the reign. 
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Arvidsson, 18, was crowned Miss Uni- 
verse in Miami. No pleasing some peo- 
ple—she wept too. “I don’t want it,” 
she groaned. “Now I won't be able to 
go anywhere without a chaperone.” By 
next morning the sea captain’s daughter 
had recovered. Said she: “I don’t re- 
member anything about last night.” 

Not much escaped the memento 
seekers when Manhattan’s old Metro- 
politan Opera House closed down last 
April. Opera buffs pried off seat num- 
bers, and ripped down damask wall cov- 
erings. Not to be outdone, RCA Victor 
carted away (after paying $10,000) the 
gold brocade curtain and announced 
that it would cut the drapery into 45,- 
000 patches and include one in each 





LEONTYNE PRICE 
Curtains before Cleopatra. 

copy of a souvenir-record album called 
Opening Nights at the Metropolitan, Of 
course, the curtain did shrink some in 
the cleaning, but there was enough to 
go around as Soprano Leontyne Price 
scissored off the first snippet for pub- 
licity’s sake. Then she hurried back to 
rehearsals at the new Met, where she 
will star opening night as Cleopatra in 
an opera written for her by Composer 
Samuel Barber. 

It turned out to be something of a 
kook’s tour, First there was that mid- 
night wedding in Las Vegas with the 
bride in a short shrift of a shift and 
the groom in the sockless sports out- 
fit he happened to have on when they 
jetted out of Paris. Then Brigitte Bar- 
dot, 31, and her new, third husband, 
Gunter Sachs, 33, roared off to Hol- 
lywood for a Mad Hatter nuptial din- 
ner, with Danny Kaye personally 
whipping up his special seven-course 





ROY CUMMINGS 





BARDOT & SACHS 
Feasts before the idyl. 


Chinese feed for the couple. Next morn- 
ing, on they zoomed to Tahiti for a 
get-away-from-everything idyl—only to 
find half the French press corps camped 
in Papeete for the latest French A-bomb 
tests. So now the honeymooners char- 
tered a yacht and sailed away among 
the islands, feasting on roast pig and 
gazing at the mushroom clouds. 

The bronze bust rests in a grove of 
mountain alder and aspen, looking out 
over a valley of sagebrush and me- 
andering brooks. It is a fitting spot for 
a monument to Ernest Hemingway— 
the area around Sun Valley, Idaho, 
where he spent the last three years of 
his life. The dedication came on what 
would have been the author's 67th 
birthday, and 300 friends gathered with 
his widow Mary and son Jack to pay 
their respects. “I looked around at all 
the pomp and circumstance,” said Jack 
after the speeches, “and then I saw a 
fruit jar at the base of the statue filled 
with wild flowers. That really got to me. 
Papa would have liked that.” 

As every kid in the U.S. knows, Jesse 
James met an untimely end with a bul- 
let in the back fired by “that dirty little 
coward,” Bob Ford. In Thailand, 
though, the story goes a bit differently. 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn 
used to watch a Thai translation of TV's 
Legend of Jesse James every Saturday 
night, along with 100,000 other fans. 
Then it got to bothering him to see a 
bad guy like Jesse ride off into the sun- 
set unpunished at the end of each epi- 
sode. “The series might mislead Thai 
youth into thinking wrong is right,” the 
Prime Minister announced, and so he 
knocked poor Jesse right off the air— 
without even firing a shot. 
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SPACE 


Fattening the Record Book 

Before it blasted off from Cape Ken- 
nedy last week, the two-man spacecralt 
Gemini 10 faced a flight plan that was 
easily the most complex and ambitious 
ever designed for U.S. astronauts. By 
the time they splashed into the Atlantic 
after three days in orbit, Gemini’s crew 
had collected an impressive variety ol 
space-age records. With one after an- 
other intricate exercise, Command Pilot 
John Young and his colleague, Michael 
Collins, wrote bright new chapters into 
the record book of space travel. 

Gemini 10 became the first spaceship 
ever to use the fuel and propulsion sys- 
tem of another craft to power its own 
flight; it demonstrated the feasibility of 
refucling in space, a technique that 
promises to be a vital part of inter- 
planetary travel to Mars and beyond 
Gemini was also the first spacecraft to 
rendezvous with two different vehicles 
on the same flight. It flew higher than 
any previous manned spacecraft and 
Astronaut Mike Collins, at 35, became 
the first man to work outside his ship 
uwice during the same mission. All of 
which places the U.S. far ahead of Rus- 
sia in almost every area of manned 
space flight. With their singular skills 
in rendezvous and docking while aloft— 
which the Russians have not yet begun 
to try—U.S. spacemen moved 
than ever to the moon. 

Ominous Shortage. Using the know!- 
edge of orbital mechanics that had been 
refined during earlier Gemini missions, 
Young and Collins gradually maneu- 
vered toward a rendezvous with the 
Agena 10 target vehicle that had been 


closer 


placed in orbit with a precise launch 
just 100 minutes before their own blast- 
off. They established radar contact with 
the Agena 10 during their second rev- 
olution, finally sighted the target some 
50 miles ahead and 17 miles above. 
After rising to meet the Agena and 
nudging Gemini’s nose into the Agena’s 
receiving collar, Young coupled the two 


ships. 
Though the rendezvous and docking 
seemed almost routine, Houston con- 


trollers were shocked when Young re- 
ported that Gemini had only 380 Ibs. of 
fuel left, about 36% of its original sup- 
ply. Somehow the catch-up maneuvers 
during the last 25 minutes before ren- 
dezvous had consumed almost 260 Ibs. 
more than expected. 

Ominous though it was, Gemini’s sud- 
den fuel shortage provided Agena with 
an added opportunity to demonstrate 
that one spacecraft can use another's 
propulsion and control systems. On or- 
ders from Houston, the astronauts shut 
down Gemini’s thrusters; for the re- 
mainder of the coupled flight, they used 
only Agena’s power for both attitude 
and major orbital maneuvers, drawing 
on Agena’s 3,348 Ibs. of remaining 
propellant. One brief burst from Age- 
na’s big, 16,000-Ib.-thrust engine added 
280 m.p.h. to Gemini-Agena’s velocity 

“When that baby lights, there's no 
doubt about it,” gasped Young. 

Atlantic Anomaly. Boosted by the 
Agena’s thrust, the Gemini-Agena com- 
bination reached a maximum height of 
476 miles, carrying Astronauts Young 
and Collins to the highest altitude ever 
reached by man—well above the 354- 
mile record set by Russian Cosmonauts 
Aleksei Leonov and Pavel Belyayey 


NASA 





HIGHEST PHOTO BY MAN: EARTH FROM 473 MI. UP SHOWING TROPICAL STORM OFF AFRICAN COAST 





during the 1965 flight of Voskhod II 


In its lofty elliptical orbit, Gemini- 
Agena passed several times through the 
“South Atlantic Anomaly,” an = area 
where the lower portion of the Van 
Allen radiation belt dips to within a 
few hundred miles of the earth. Though 
the astronauts were exposed to radia- 
tion, it was only one-twentieth the 
strength that NASA scientists had ex- 
pected and well within safe limits. 

The high, far-flung orbit also placed 
the coupled craft in position to begin a 
rendezvous with a second target: Agena 
8, lifeless but still riding on a nearly 
circular orbit after its role in the aborted 
Gemini 8 mission four months earlier. 
At first, last week’s Gemini-Agena was 
3,220 miles ahead of Agena 8; during 
the next several hours, the dead target 
ship—revolving around the earth every 
99 minutes, compared to 101 minutes 
for Gemini-Agena—slowly passed the 
sleeping astronauts. 

After they had awakened, Young and 
Collins swung their craft into position 
and burned Agena’s large thruster for 
eleven seconds. Again the astronauts 
felt the kick of the big engine. “It may 
be only one g..” said Young, “but it’s the 
biggest one g. we ever saw.” Because the 
thrust was against the direction of 
flight, it had a braking effect, reducing 
Gemini-Agena’s velocity and cutting the 
apogee of its orbit from 476 to 245 
miles. A final maneuver placed the as- 
tronauts in a 240-mile circular orbit 
slightly inside the path of Agena 8, now 
1,245 miles ahead, 

Ultraviolet Photography. While they 
waited to catch up, Young and Collins 
turned to their scheduled EVA (extra- 
vehicular activity). After securing their 


helmet face plates, they switched to 


their space-suit oxygen systems, and de- 
Then As- 


pressurized Gemini's cabin 
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YOUNG & COLLINS 


Far ahead of the Russians in almost every area of manned space flight. 
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aighest manned Pacecr, 


Gemini uses 
4 times the fuel planned 
to rendezvous and dock. 


Houston 
Cape Kennedy 


| A forward burn 
| of Agena 10's main rocket 
| achieves a record apogee. 


Agena 8 — 3,220/> 
mi. behind Gemini 
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tronaut Collins swung open his hatch 
and stood up, sticking out into space 
trom his waist up 

Using a camera loaded with ultra- 
violet-sensitive film, he shot spectro- 
grams of several stars. Because ultra- 
violet is largely absorbed by the earth's 
atmosphere, the spectrograms could 
give astronomers a good look at the 
stars’ composition and behavior and 
provide added information about their 
origin. As Gemini-Agena passed into 
daylight, Collins mounted a_ plate 
marked with colored patches of red 
yellow, blue and grey, shot a series of 
test pictures that should help determine 
how the conditions of space affect color 
photography 

Shortly after hooking up his space- 
suit, oxygen system, Astronaut Young 
had noticed acrid, ammonia-like fumes 
that made his eyes water, but he had not 
reported the problem immediately. “I 
figured I'd be called a sissy,” he ex- 
plained later. After ten minutes, though 
the eyes of both astronauts were water 
ng badly and swelling, making it diff 
cult to see. Finally, Command Pilot 
Young ordered Collins to sit down and 
close his hatch, cutting short his sched 
uled experiments. Once the cabin was 
repressurized, the fumes were dissipated 
by a high-flow oxygen system. They had 
probably been generated by granulated 
ithium hydroxide, a chemical used to 
absorb carbon dioxide and other imput 
ities exhaled by the astronauts, which 
had somehow found its way into the 


space-suit breathing lines 
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Rendezvous with 


| Agena 8 and Collins’ EVA 


Splashdown on 
44th rev. after 71 
hrs. inspace 


3th Rey After a 180° turn, 
a backward burn lowers apogee 
to near Agena 8's orbit 


‘Open hatch 
photography 
on 15th rev. 


\ 
Agens 8 ~ 1,950 mi. ahead of Gemini 


To prepare for rendezvous with somehow came loose and floated off 
Agena 8, the astronauts ended Gemini’s _ into space 
38-hour union with Agena 10 by un- After half an hour of EVA, Collins 
docking. On its own again, Gemini fired was suddenly ordered to end his space 
its thrusters to maneuver closer to walk and return to Gemini, Controllers 
Agena 8. Because the target vehicle’s in Houston had noted that Young had 

















transponder had long since died, the reduced Gemini’s fuel to an uncom 
astronauts could not use their on-board fortably low level in stabilizing the 
radar to calculate closing distances and craft each time Collins rocked it by 
speeds, Instead, they made their calcu climbing around the hull and by pull- 
lations with the aid of a reticle, a ing on his umbilical cord. Inside Gemini 
sighting device that projects a bull’s-eye again, the astronauts found themselves 
onto the command pilot’s window. “See deluged by pieces of floating equipment 
anything of Agena 8?” asked an anxious used during the flight. “Say,” com- 
ground controller after several minutes plained Collins, “this place makes the 
of radio silence. “Yeah,” replied Young snake house at the zoo look like a 
coolly we are about seven or eight Sunday-school picnic 
hundred feet out.” “Fantastic.” said An hour later, after a_ thorough 
Houston. “I don't believe it myself, housecleaning, Collins opened his hatch 
agreed Your It was the first space again, this time to dispose of more than 
rendezvous accomplished without the a dozen troublesome items—most ol 
use of on-board radar them crammed into a large nylon bag 
Snake House. After rendezvous with The Gemini refuse, including the um- 
na 8, Young backed off about five _ bilical cord and space-maneuvering gun 
feet to begin the last major Gemini 10 — will circle the earth in a gradually de 
assignment: Astronaut Collins’ walk in caying orbit and finally burn up tu the 
space. Carrying a hand-held nitrogen earth's atmosphere 
et gun and connected to Gemini by Once everything on board = was 
a 50-ft. umbilical cord, he eased his squared away, with the same precision 
to Agena 8. From its hull, he that marked its launch, the spacecratt 
ched an instrument that had re- splashed down in the Atlantic, less than 
corded micrometeorite impacts during — three miles off target and within sight of 
Agena’s four months in orbit. Brought the recovery ship Guadalcanal. Lifted 
safely back to earth, the recorder will to the ship’s deck by a rescue helicop- 
give scientists important new informa- ter, Young and Collins were greeted 
tion about micrometeorite density in by chee sailors and a band playing 
space. As Collins geed on his um- Z/t's a Small, Small World. For U.S 
bilical to return to Gemini, a 70-mm astronauts, it is a universe that is rap- 
camera attached to his space suit idly expanding 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADCASTING 


Killer Joe 

Insult, like any other minor art, at- 
tracts its not-so-artful practitioners. 
Currently the bluntest instrument of 
them all is a Los Angeles broadcaster 
named Joe Pyne, who has become si- 
multaneously the industry’s hottest prop- 
erty and, as New York Times Critic 
Jack Gould recently said, its “ranking 
nuisance.” On his interview shows, Pyne 
often addresses callers and guests as 
“stupid,” “jerk” or “meathead.” An epi- 
leptic was once asked: “Just why do 
you think people should feel sorry for 
you?” Pyne’s standard lines run from 
“Go gargle with razor blades” to “Take 
your teeth out, put ‘em in backwards 
and bite your throat.” Says Pyne of 
himself: “I'm not a nice guy, and I 
don’t want to be.” 

Why should he—when being so nasty 
makes him so popular? His morning 
hot-line radio show ranks No. | in its 
time slot among the 90-odd stations in 
the Los Angeles area. His local weekly 
TV interview show is doing just as well. 
Another TV program, taped for syndi- 
cation, is carried weekly in three cities 
across the country and 21 more will be 
added in September. His syndicated ra- 
dio interviews play daily in 254 cities, 
with an average ten new stations sign- 
ing up each week. In addition, Pyne is 
host of NBC’s daily Showdown, a typ- 
ically mindless daytime quiz game. 
Blond, seldom-smiling Joseph Pyne, 41, 
is on the air altogether 27 hours a week, 
earns about $200,000 a year. 

Masochism Syndrome. Pennsylvania- 
born Pyne got his first job at the age of 
eleven working on an ice truck in At- 
lantic City, later put in time on seven 
radio stations in four states and Can- 
ada. A World War IL marine with 
three battle stars and a wooden leg, 
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INTERVIEWER PYNE 
“Go gargle with razor blades.” 
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Pyne fancies himself a foreign-affairs 
expert. His Asia policy, for instance, 
is to bomb Red China. When Cali- 
fornia Democratic Congressman Jeffrey 
Cohelan expressed a less hawkish view, 
Pyne, who had phoned him for an opin- 
ion in the first place, sneered: “What 
qualifies you to comment on military 
strategy?” 

A better question is why anyone 
bothers to confront Pyne. “It’s a maso- 
chism syndrome,” opines Pyne. “They 
look to me for approbation, as a father 
image, but sometimes they feel the 
need to be punished—and they know 
that I'll punish them.” Many of those 
who do volunteer are extremist polemi- 
cists or plain hucksters who will suffer 
any indignity for a soapbox. Character- 
istic guests on his syndicated TV show: 
Black Muslims, prophets of eccentric 
sects, American Nazis, champions of 
free love or free LSD, homosexuals, and 
Helen Gurley Brown. 

Punching the Producer. Members of 
the studio audience, who themselves 
tend to resemble a road company of 
Marat/Sade, are invited into the “Beef 
Box” to vent further ill logic, ill man- 
ners, neologisms and non sequiturs. 
Guests are frequently told to “get lost” 
or they steam off the set voluntarily; 
one threw a phone at Joe (it missed), 
punched the producer in the mouth. 
During last year’s Watts riot, Pyne dis- 
played a gun on screen in front of 
a Negro guest and was himself bounced 
for a week. Pyne does not deny 
charges that he prefers heat over light. 
“The subject must be visceral,” he fig- 
ures. “We want emotion, not mental 
involvement.” 


Boudoir Bob 


Around the Manhattan headquarters 
of American Airlines, one corridor gag 
is that “More women have gone to 
sleep with Bob Hall than with any other 
man in the world,” and that’s probably 
true. 

Bob Hall is a 41-year-old radio vet- 
eran who once played the lead in the 
Green Hornet and dutifully goes home 
every morning to his wife and child. 
Yet he really operates during the witch- 
ing hours. From 11:30 p.m. until 5:30 
a.m, five days a week (and until 7:30 
a.m. the sixth), he is the Manhattan- 
based disk jockey of CBS's Music ‘til 
Dawn, sponsored by American. Hall's 
silky phrasing and boudoir baritone 
earn him $40,500 a year, are emulated 
(on producer's orders) by the eight 
other Music 'til Dawn deejays.* 

Through its nine strategically placed 
stations, the show covers the U.S, dur- 
ing the sleeping hours like—well—a 
blanket. Last year 20 million Americans 


* The cight: Boston's Jack Lazare, Chicago's 
Jay Andres, Cincinnati's Jack Gwyn, Dallas’ 
Tony Garrett, Detroit's Jay Roberts, Holly- 
wood’s George Walsh, San Francisco's Ken 
Ackerman, Washington's Terry Hourigan. 
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DISK JOCKEY HALL 
Flight plan for night owls. 


tuned in, many of them every night. 
Besides having Boudoir Bob, the show's 
Hallmark is that it plays classics and 
pop standards that appeal to affluent, 
educated audiences more than do the 
big-beat or hot-line interviews on com- 
peting stations. A market survey showed 
that 60% of the listeners were late- 
working students, technicians, profes- 
sional men and executives—just the 
kind of people who most use airlines. 

It was just one of those executives, 
American’s present chairman, C. R. 
Smith, who conceived the show in 1953, 
after a frustrating night of “flipping the 
dial on my radio and not finding any- 
thing worth listening to.” Recalls 
Smith: “I don’t usually let personal 
preferences enter into business deci- 
sions, so I guess this was an exception.” 
He met with CBS President Frank Stan- 
ton, discovered that Stanton was “some- 
thing of a night owl himself.” CBS and 
American jointly formulated the music 
show. Its records were to be, in Smith's 
words, “on a high, not necessarily high- 
brow, level.” The commercials were to 
be soft-sell, the disk jockeys positively 
pianissimo, and everything uniform 
nationwide. 

The show’s producer, Lyman Clardy, 
a Harvard Business School graduate 
(36), prescribes the records for all nine 
stations. He even decides the order: 
Mantovani on early, when the audience 
is biggest; heavier music for the wee- 
hours elite; then progressively lighter 
as the milkmen switch on. Hall and the 
other deejays only announce the selec- 
tions, rip and read the news, voice the 
commercials. Sometimes, when a big 
commercial plane crash is in the news, 
there is a moratorium on commercials. 

Such simple programming may not 
be anything to write home about, but 
Music ‘til Dawn gets a remarkable 15,- 
000 letters of gratitude annually. This 
year it won a Peabody Award “for 
unique contribution to the culture of 
America.” 
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Surprise your spouse. 

Surprise your guests. 

Surprise yourself. 

Tonight. 

With the new one from Taylor. 


ASOFT, LIGHT, DINNER WINE 


NBAW AO BOTTLED HY The tavLom wee COMM 
ONO CeT y US A EST immo A COMLIZS Or 





Taylor Lake Country Red—a delightful blend of French-American 
hybrid and selected native American grapes grown in the Finger Lakes 
country— one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


This soft, new dinner wine is just right with almost any food. 

Notas dry as a claret. Nor as full-bodied as a burgundy. Light enough 
for the ladies. Yet robust enough for the men. It’s what's happening. 
Now. In dinner wine. 


The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Vineyards and Winery, Hammondsport, N.Y. 








Take your mother to Disneyland. 


Go ahead. Ask her. 

She'll probably say she’s too busy. Or 
too tired. Or it costs too much. 

But prevail. Use logic. (Mothers 
rarely know what’s good for them.) 

Tell her about the fun she’ll have on 
the Submarine Voyage and the Jungle 
River Cruise. 

Describe Sleeping Beauty’s Castle to 
her. And remind her that she can learn 
a lot from the Rocket to the Moon. 

Then, for the clincher, tell her how 
the flight to Disneyland will be on 
United Air Lines. Mention the gourmet 
food. The delicacies. The refreshments. 


(That’s all right, the stewardess will fix 
you up with a hot dog.) 

Don’t forget to tell her about United’s 
Family Fares. (Think of the shopping 
spree she can go on with those savings). 

Well, that should get you to Disney- 
land. But if it doesn’t you still have one 
more ploy: throw a tantrum. 


SM ie 
friendly skies 


United. 


“Next year I'm taking 
Dad to Hawaii.” 





MEDICINE 





CANCER 


Arrested, at Least 

Larry Rink, of Centreville, Mich., who 
quit high school to work in a paper 
mill, was only 20 when his right leg had 
to be amputated because of bone can- 
cer. In less than a year, the disease re- 
curred with its usual malignancy. To 
Dr. Ray Houghton, an osteopathic phy- 
sician of White Pigeon, it seemed that 
Rink’s only chance lay in cross-trans- 
plants of cancer tissues with other pa- 
tients—a bold technique under investi- 
gation at Roswell Park Memorial Insti- 
tute in Buffalo (Time, March 11). 

The young amputee went to Buffalo, 
where surgeons exchanged some of his 
cancerous tissue for tissue from patients 
with a similar form of osteogenic sar- 
coma. The hope was that, although the 
body does not treat its own cancerous 
cells as “foreign” and therefore does 
not destroy them by a rejection mecha- 
nism, each patient's system would regard 
the other's cells as foreign. and make 
immune cells to attack the cancer. If 
that happened, blood from one patient, 
containing the immune cells against a 
second patient's cancer, could be trans- 
fused into the second patient to attack 
his malignant cells, It might, the Buffalo 
doctors hoped, stimulate his immune 
mechanism to turn against his own can- 
cer cells. 

Beginning last March, Rink had cross 
transplants and transfusions with two 
patients, both of whom have since died, 
Then he had exchanges with two more 
patients. Last week Roswell Park pa- 
thologists sent Dr. Houghton an en- 
couraging report: their microscopic ex- 
aminations of Larry Rink’s cells, like 
their most recent X rays and physical 
examinations, showed no sign of cancer. 

Rink, who got married two years ago 
and whose wife expects a baby in Sep- 
tember, looked forward jubilantly to 
getting an artificial leg and a steady job. 
Osteopath Houghton was more guarded: 
“We cannot say he is cured—we have to 
wait five or ten years before we can 
speak of a cure. But if the disease had 
progressed normally, this patient would 
have been dead by now.” The Roswell 
Park doctors, determined not to kindle 
premature hopes in other cancer victims, 
said nothing at all. 


ACCIDENTS 


Mayhem on Motorcycles 

“There was a large laceration of his 
scalp and injury to his brain,” reported 
Surgeon James C. Drye of Louisville. 
“His right lung was torn and there was 
a fair amount of blood in his chest. 
His spleen was ruptured and bleeding. 
There were about three quarts of blood 
in his abdomen. His left leg was almost 
amputated. His pelvis was fractured. He 
was not hit by an artillery shell in Viet 
Nam, as one might think from the ex- 
tent of his injuries. He was wounded 
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while riding a motorbike on the streets 
of our community.” 

The same sort of report, published 
by the American College of Surgeons, 
could have come from any city in the 
country. The number of motorcycles 
and motor scooters on U.S. roads has 
doubled in three years to a current total 
of more than 1,250,000. Sales are still 
accelerating, and the number of acci- 
dents is mounting faster than the num- 
ber of vehicles. Deaths increased from 
882 in 1963 to 1,118 in 1964 to 1,580 
last year, and are expected to reach 
1,900 this year. The fatality rate for cy- 





a missile, says Manhattan’s Dr. Robert 
H. Kennedy, the most severe and com- 
mon injuries, those that cause 70% of 
the deaths, are to the head. A properly 





ned helmet is essential for cycle 
safety, but many riders wear inade- 
quate helmets or none at all. Nonfatal 
head injuries have caused countless 
cases of disfigurement, paralysis and 
blindness. Crippling from loss or muti- 
lation of arms and legs is common. 
California, which leads the nation with 
250,000 registered cycles, compiled a 
grisly record in 1965 with 263 fatal 
accidents (some involving more than 
one death) for motorcycles and 13 for 
scooters. Ironically, the accident rate is 
lower on California’s roaring freeways 





DEAD CYCLIST AFTER HEAD-ON CRASH IN CALIFORNIA 
Gift for a last birthday. 


cle riders and their “buddy seat” pals is 
five times that of automobile occupants. 

Leather Is Best. The major reason for 
the recent increase, says Robert O’Don- 
nell of the Greater New York Safety 
Council, is the inexperience of new mo- 
torcycle owners. “The pro in cycling 
wears durable clothing, such as leathers, 
and a proper helmet, and never has 
bare arms or legs. He knows how to 
handle his machine—in contrast with 
the put-put crowd in the go-go set. 
The most serious accidents happen to 
these people, who are not sufficiently 
skilled and drive around without proper 
equipment.” 

Motorcycle injuries have become so 
numerous that emergency-room doctors 
and trauma surgeons now rate them as 
epidemic, and they are, on the average, 
far more devastating than those that 
result from car crashes. “If you have 
your seat belt fastened and drive into a 
stone wall at 15 m.p.h.,” says O’Don- 
nell, “the car will be a mess but there 
won't be much damage to you, If you 
do that on a motorcycle, you get 
thrown against the brick wall, which is 
ruinous to flesh and bone.” Since the 
rider is usually projected headfirst, like 


than at the low speeds of snaking moun- 
tain roads or intersections of Los Ange- 
les’ labyrinthine streets. In New York 
City, the very density of traffic slows 
cycles to a crawl and lowers the acci- 
dent rate still further. Wet pavements 
are even worse on two wheels than on 
four: San Francisco makes its motor- 
cycle cops dismount and climb into cars 
when it rains. 

Death Is Inevitable. While it insists 
that the cycles and scooters are not 
inherently dangerous, the National Safe- 
ty Council emphasizes that they are 
dangerous indeed when driven by in- 
experienced riders, It now advocates 
Special testing and licensing—which 
presupposes special training. 

Doctors are the first to agree. “As 
things are now,” says a University of 
Michigan research group, “the motor- 
cycle safety situation is just about hope- 
less.” Says Louisville Surgeon Drye: 
“The motorbike is fun to ride, conven- 
ient and cheap, but is it worth the in- 
evitable mayhem, death and economic 
loss? If you think so, get your son a 
motorbike for his ‘last birthday.’ If this 
sounds bitter, it is because I was operat- 
ing on that boy when he died.” 
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SPORT 





TRACK & FIELD 
Outrunning the Rabbits 


It had been a long. hard. frustrating 
year for Jim Ryun. The lanky, 19-year- 
old University of Kansas sophomore 
had faithfully logged his usual 120 miles 
a week in practice and competed in 30 
meets from New York to California. 
He set U.S. records for 800 meters and 
two miles, ran the fastest half mile 
(| min. 44.9 sec.) in history. But he 
failed by one-tenth of a second to tie 
Michel Jazy’s world record for the mile. 
That mile mark was Jim's real goal— 
no American had held it in 29 years— 
but now it would have to wait. Ryun 
was tired, and his left knee hurt. There 
were no more mile races on his sched- 
ule, and he was looking ahead to six 
weeks of “nothing but watching TV.” 

That was two weeks ago. Last week, 
thanks to Lyndon Johnson, the U.S. 
Navy and Air Force, the Russians, the 
Poles and three “rabbits,” Ryun ran an 
unscheduled mile—and got his record. 

Picking Up the Pace. President John- 
son ordered U.S. planes to bomb oil- 
storage depots near Hanoi and Hai- 
phong. The Russians tried to make po- 
litical capital out of the bombings by 
canceling a track meet with the “ag- 
gressor” U.S.. and the Poles followed 
suit. So last week’s Poland-U.S. meet 
at Berkeley, Calif., became an AIll- 
American meet instead, and the mile 
race was substituted for a 1,500-meter 
event, The “rabbits” were Jim’s compet- 
itors—Richard Romo of Texas, Tom 
Von Ruden of Oklahoma State, and 
Wade Bell of Oregon—who got togeth- 
er before the race, agreed to help Ryun 
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RYUN SETTING RECORD 
Frustration ends with a bang. 
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by pressing the pace. “It will be inter- 
esting,” explained Von Ruden, “to see 
what Ryun can do with a fast pace.” 

Rumors that a record attempt was in 
the offing brought 15,000 spectators to 
Berkeley's Edwards Track Stadium, and 
most of them were on their feet when 
Von Ruden and Romo, setting the early 
pace, zipped past the quarter-mile mark 
in 57.7 sec.. with Ryun patiently run- 
ning a close-up third. Romo passed the 
lead to Bell during the second quarter; 
the half-mile time was | min. 55.4 sec. 
In the third lap, Ryun outran his rab- 
bits. He flashed past Romo—“running 
like a bull.” said Romo later—took off 
after Bell. and with 660 yds. to go, 
burst into the lead. Spectators and offi- 
cials screamed encouragement. “Come 
on, Jim!” they yelled. “Speed it up!” 
Jim left the rest of the field 20 yards 
behind, passed the three-quarter-mile 
mark at 2 min. 55 sec., and really 
poured it on—pounding through the 
last quarter mile in 56.3 sec. 

Momentarily, the crowd quieted. 
Then the  public-address — system 
boomed: “A new world’s record \ 
The roar that followed almost drowned 
out the announcement of Ryun’s time. 
The judges had clocked him at 3 min. 
51.3 sec.—a fantastic 2.3 sec. faster 
than Jazy’s year-old record. 

A Notion of Motion. Jim was hardly 
even breathing hard. “He's a physiolog- 
ical phenomenon,” said Texas Southern 
Coach Stan Wright. He certainly is. 
Already the No. | distance runner in 
history, Ryun still has most of his racing 
career ahead of him, and he has no no- 
tion of what his limits may be. “Faster,” 
he shrugged. “I always feel I can run 
faster.” So saving, he headed for the 
Top of the Mark in San Francisco to 
celebrate his record-smashing victory— 
only to get turned away because he 
was under age. 


PRO FOOTBALL 
In a Word, Money 


Even the wives of pro-football fans 
had no trouble divining the reason be- 
hind last month’s sudden merger of the 
rival National and American football 
leagues. In a word, money—the stag- 
gering bonuses (up to $600,000 last 
year) paid to college stars by the hotly 
competing pro leagues. It was bound 
to be merely a matter of time until vet- 
eran players (and their lawyers) de- 
cided to grab for a leaf of the lettuce. 

Last week, just as practice for the 
1966 season got under way, the N.F.L.’s 
Detroit Lions were trying to cope with 
a mass training-camp holdout by vet- 
erans demanding pay increases that 
would put them on a par with untried 
bonus rookies. Among the balkers: All- 
N.F.L. Guards John Gordy and Ted 
Karras, Ends Darris McCord and Ron 
Kramer, Flanker Pat Studstill, and De- 
fensive Back Bruce Maher. The Balt- 
more Colts were minus their two top 








BOYD 
Bull’s-eyes for breakfast. 


pass receivers, Raymond Berry and Jim- 
my Orr, and the St. Louis Cardinals 
had two holdouts: Center Bob DeMar- 
co and Split End Sonny Randle. 

The A.F.L. was having its troubles 
too. Following the example of base- 
ball’s Sandy Koufax and Don Drys- 
dale, Oakland's Clem Daniels and Art 
Powell were demanding identical three- 
year, $150,000 contracts. Halfback 
Paul Lowe, the A.F.L.’s Player of the 
Year in 1965, still had not signed with 
the San Diego Chargers. Neither had 
All-A.F.L. End Earl Faison. 

But the holdout who really rattled 
the rafters was Quarterback John Bro- 
die of the San Francisco 49ers, No. | 
passer in the N.F.L. last year. Before 
the merger, Brodie had accepted a 
three-year, $750,000 contract to play 
for the A.F.L.’s Houston Oilers. His 
deal was abrogated by the merger. Bro- 
die took a trip to Hawaii, hired San 
Francisco Attorney John Elliott Cook 
to represent him, and threatened a 
court action against the merger unless 
somebody coughed up the $750,000 he 
had been promised—plus damages. 

Court action was the last thing the 
leagues’ lawyers wanted, for fear that 
a charge of deliberately eliminating 
their own competition might stick. “If 
it ever gets to court,” said one attorney 
last week, “the merger will be dead— 
as soon as somebody whispers the word 
antitrust.” 


SHOOTING 
Margaret & the Men 


Despite the fact that it has produced 
such notable nimrods as Annie Oakley, 
Billy the Kid, Dan’l Boone, Buffalo Bill 
and Sergeant York, the U.S. has been 
hard pressed recently to keep its repu- 
tation for marksmanship. At the 1962 
World Shooting championships in Cairo, 
Russians won 22 gold medals; Ameri- 
cans had to settle for seven. Last week, 
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THOMPSON 
Blinders for distractions. 


when the quadrennial competition 
moved to Wiesbaden, Germany, the So- 
viet Union was again heavily favored 
—if for no other reason than that a lot 
of American riflemen were busy in an- 
other part of the world. The result was 
a major upset. Led by a divinity student 
from Nebraska, a marine from New 
Jersey, and a WAC from Kansas, the 
U.S. team outshot the best marksmen 
of 51 nations, trounced the Russians by 
a score of 17 gold medals to ten. 
Competitive shooting has almost 
nothing in common with the backyard 
sport of plinking tin cans and pop bot- 
tles. Squeezing off 40 to 60 bull’s-eyes 
in a row requires stamina, breath con- 
trol, intense concentration and absolute 
nervelessness—"hanging loose,” in the 
words of Marine Warrant Officer David 
Boyd, 27. Boyd should know: at Wies- 
baden he scored a world-record 598 
points (out of a possible 600) to win 
the small-bore prone “English match” 
championship. Top shooters use spe- 
cially tailored, delicately balanced fire- 
arms outfitted with such refinements as 
micrometer sights and two-stage hair 
triggers. Many of the experts shun any 





NANCY SLAMMING 
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form of active physical exercise, for 
fear that it will tense their muscles, al- 
though Nebraskan Gary Anderson, 26, 
who won the three-position (prone, 
kneeling, standing), small-bore rifle ti- 
tle, runs a mile every morning to clear 
his head and calm his nerves. They 
avoid food before a match (the diges- 
tive process pushes up the pulse rate), 
do not even permit themselves the lux- 
ury of a cuss word after a bad shot— 
lest the emotional release dull their 
senses. To insulate themselves against 
outside distractions, they wear heavy 
earmuffs and blinders. 

Equal, for Sure. They could have 
used blinders at Wiesbaden—where the 
main distraction was a pert, brunette 
feminist named Margaret Thompson. 
23. “This is one sport where a woman 
is on a completely equal basis with 
men,” insisted Margaret, who has been 
shooting since her father, for some rea- 
son, gave her a .22 at eleven. A Kansas 
State University graduate and Ist Lieu- 
tenant in the Women’s Army Corps, 
she proceeded to prove how equal by 
becoming the first female ever to enter 
the open small-bore, three-position rifle 
event, placed fourth (behind Anderson) 
out of 112 competitors. 

Margaret also took the women’s 
standard-rifle title with ease, and she 
was obviously less impressed by her 
showing than were the German report- 
ers who dogged her footsteps and kept 
trying to compare her to Annie Oakley. 
“I have,” she said sweetly, “only the 
pride any athlete would have.” 


TENNIS 


Riven to Victory 

The family that plays together stays 
together. At least that’s the motto of 
the Richeys of San Angelo, Texas. 

They could play a mean game of 
mixed doubles, Papa George, 46, was a 
promising righthanded baseball pitcher 
until he injured his elbow and took up 
tennis—mainly because it was the only 
one-armed game he knew of. Now he 
is a lefthanded teaching pro. Mama 
Betty, 42, is also a pro, Daughter Nan- 
cy, 23, shares No. | ranking among 
U.S. women amateurs with Wimbledon 
Champion Billie Jean King, and son 
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Happiness is a game of mixed doubles. 


Cliff, 19, is the No. 3-ranked amateur 
male player in the U.S. 

Lately the Richeys have been allow- 
ing outsiders into their games—with 
the result that in Milwaukee last week, 
Cliff won the national men’s clay-court 
championship, while Nancy was walk- 
ing off with the ladies’ title, thus be- 
coming the first brother and sister ever 
to win national championships simul- 
taneously. Neither so much as lost a 
set, as Cliff overwhelmed six opponents 
and Nancy defeated five. 

Accentuate the Negative. The Richey 
kids are about as relaxed as any nor- 
mal, healthy, sibling-rivalry-riven Amer- 
ican youngsters. “It’s a good thing I came 
first, or | never would have got any 
attention,” complains Nancy, a freckle- 
faced introvert who hides her dark 
hair under sun visors and prefers to 
wear mannish flannel shorts instead of 
frilly tennis skirts. 

Cliff is a chunky high school dropout 
whose shirttail flaps in the breeze and 
whose hair-trigger temper has at one 
time or another 1) brought him an of- 
ficial reprimand from the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association and 2) cost him a 
place on the U.S. Davis Cup team. Psy- 
chologists would probably trace Cliff's 
troubles back to his formative years 
—between twelve and 14—when he 
played with his sister and “she beat 
me every time.” Says Cliff: “She used 
to beat me so often that she didn’t 
even want to play me any more. It was 
the most frustrating time of my life.” 

Mama Richey, who travels the ama- 
teur circuit every year with Husband 
George, can be counted on to spur on 
her little darlings. “I guess we've never 
had a real vacation,” she says. “Every- 
where we go there is tennis, a tourna- 
ment or something.” On the tour, Nan- 
cy and Cliff spend all their spare time 
together, hew to strict training rules: 
up at 9 a.m., in bed by I] p.m. Nancy 
has not had a date in eight months, 
and Cliff has abstained since January— 
but neither seems to miss the social 
swirl, “People tell us that tennis isn’t 
everything,” explains Cliff, “but to us it 
is. These people who try to influence us 
aren't happy themselves, and they're 
trying to push us away from the deep 
happiness we've found in the game.” 








CLIFF STROKING 
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The Problem of Pollution 


Let’s face the facts. Human activi- 
ties create wastes of one sort or 
another.Our homes generate fumes, 
garbage, trash, sewage. Careless 
individuals litter the landscape. 
The more homes and people, the 
more serious the problem. 
Although each one of us adds 
to the problems of pollution and 
conservation, large industrial firms 
are often pointed out as conspicu- 
ous offenders. Since steelmaking is 
big business, we have big problems. 
Not only big, but more complex 
than you can possibly imagine. 





Our Smallest Steelworkers 


They’re bacteria, magnified al- 
most 2,000 times. But don’t let 
their size fool you; they’re doing 
an important job. 

The coke-making process un- 
avoidably results in waste liquids 
that are loaded with phenols, 
chemicals that were difficult to 
dispose of—until we put these 
mighty mites to work. It happens 
that phenol is their favorite 
“food.”” They happily convert 
99.99% of the stuff into harm- 
less carbon dioxide and water. 

Our pioneering research into 
biological oxidation is just one of 
the imaginative approaches we're 
taking to preserve and improve 
our environment. 


...and what we're doing about it 


Obviously, no one wants us to 
shut down plants or mines that are 
causing some measure of pollution. 
What they want—what we want— 
is to find practical, effective solu- 
tions, solutions we can afford and 
still stay in business. 

In the last ten years we've in- 
vested nearly $80 million in our 
war on environmental pollution. 
We've made a great deal of prog- 
ress, but there’s a long way to go. 
In our research laboratories, plants, 
and mines we are going all out to 
improve the air, water, and lands 
of this small planet we call Earth. 


BEFORE 
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USED—but good as new! 

It takes about 25,000 gallons of 
water to make a ton of steel. But 
this water isn’t ‘used up.’’ We sim- 
ply borrow it, generally from a 
nearby river, lake, or well, and 
usually return most of it without 
impairing its quality —and frequently 
in better condition than when it 
entered our plant. 

For example, at our new Burns 
Harbor Plant, in northern Indiana, 
we borrow water from Lake Michi- 
gan. After it has served its purpose, 
the water goes through a preliminary 
cleaning process at the point of use, 
then enters an elaborate treatment 
plant, specifically designed for the 
job by specialists in consultation 
with the State Health Department. 


AFTER 


We turned off the dust-collection equipment at one of our 
new basic oxygen furnaces (left) to show you how much dirt- 
laden smoke is not permitted to pollute the air in our plant 
communities. In normal operation (right), this equipment re- 
moves 99+ per cent of the dust. 

Through the years, at a cost of tens of millions of dollars, 
we have equipped our coke ovens, blast furnaces, and sinter- 
ing operations, our oxygen-enriched open-hearth furnaces, our 
basic oxygen furnaces, and most of our electric furnaces with 
apparatus that has kept more than 80 per cent of the dust of 
steelmaking from escaping into the air. 
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THE PROBLEM THE SOLUTION TODAY 


In 1962 we closed down our old iron-ore concentrator near Lebanon, 
Pa. Soon the “tailings” pond dried up, leaving a 300-acre waste- 
land of powdered rock . . . no soil . . . not a trace of nitrogen . . . 
highly alkaline (pH8.9). Native vegetation couldn’t take hold. 
Dust clouds rose when high winds whipped the surface. 
SURFACE We assigned our chief forester to the job. He carefully selected 
a variety of trees, shrubs, and grasses, including nitrogen-fixing 
black locust, European alder, and legumes. His men hand-planted 
nearly a quarter of a million tree and shrub seedlings and cuttings, 
followed by ten varieties of grass seed in a fertilized paper-pulp 





mulch. 
Today the “wasteland” is a forest of locust, aspen, birch, 
poplar, spruce, and pine . . . alder, coralberry, privet, and honey- 


suckle. It’s thick with grasses. Small game and wild fowl abound. 

Lebanon isn’t unique. It’s just one of many locations where 
we're converting nuisances and eyesores into community assets. 
This is typical of the improvements that can be accomplished by 
industry when it assumes full responsibilities as a good corporate 
citizen in each community. 


Our Underground Oceans 


Just as coastal cities and industrial plants dispose of waste mate- 
rials at sea, it is sometimes possible to utilize “oceans” far under- 
ground. Typically, these “‘oceans’’ are geologic formations con- 
sisting of porous sandstone under layers of dense rock. When 
liquid wastes are pumped down through deep wells, they permeate 
the vast sandstone deposits, where they remain harmlessly sealed 
far below the water level. 

Based on thorough geologic studies, and with the approval of 
public officials, we are developing deep-well disposal systems at 
several of our plants and mines. The depths vary; one is more than 
4,000 feet deep. 

Experience with this technique indicates that it will be used 
increasingly by many industries and communities in the years to 
come. Installation of deep-well disposal systems at our own facili- 
ties will proceed after full approval by the appropriate public 
agencies. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ["s" 














THE LAW 





COURTS 


Computerized Docket 

To get a personal-injury suit to jury 
trial in the nation’s clogged state courts 
now takes an average of 20 months. 
The rising crush of auto-accident cases 
causes big-city litigants to face delays 
ranging from 24 years in Boston to 
more than five years in Chicago. Un- 
counted civil cases are now decided 
long after the witnesses and even the 
principals have died. All of which leads 
many a citizen to settle out of court for 
less than his due—or give up entirely. 





judges need no longer waste every- 
body's time granting lawyers postpone- 
ment after postponement as they claim 
a need to “discover” more facts about 
an opponent's case, get themselves ab- 
surdly scheduled to appear in several 
different courts at once, or put forward 
any old excuse as they jockey for as- 
signment to a judge they like better. In 
Los Angeles, no trial is scheduled until 
both sides’ lawyers agree that they are 
prepared to be present in the court- 
room. At that point, the lawyers sign a 
“certificate of readiness” and a_ later 
memorandum fully describing the case, 


LARRY Lee—Pi 


JUDGE NIX & COURT COMPUTER 
Justice no longer delayed is justice no longer denied. 


Thus court congestion is unquestiona- 
bly subverting U.S. justice. 

If the speedup record of the Los An- 
geles County Superior Court is any 
guide, the problem is far more soluble 
than it seems. The Los Angeles court 
and its eight branches is the largest of 
its kind in the U.S.—a $10 million-a- 
year operation with jurisdiction over all 
of the mammoth county's felony cases, 
plus probate, domestic relations and 
civil suits involving claims exceeding 
$5,000, Each year the court gets about 
10,000 more cases than the year before: 
last year the total hit 180,000, By 1964 
the court was flooded with an average 
monthly backlog of 21,803 cases. To- 
day that figure has dropped to 8,900 
and, equally dramatic, the average de- 
lay in getting a civil case to jury trial 
has plummeted from 23 months to a 
mere Six. 

Guaranteed Preparation. The big 
change is all due to a few surprisingly 
simple reforms devised two years ago 
by the then presiding judge, Kenneth N. 
Chantry, the current presiding judge, 
Lloyd S. Nix, and the court's executive 
officer, Edward C. Gallas. The prime 
principle behind the speedup is that the 
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asserting that all pretrial motions have 
been made, swearing that no settlement 
is in sight, and estimating precisely how 
long the trial will take. 

While Los Angeles cannot claim to 
have invented the certificate of readi- 


ness, it makes unusual use of it. The 
court's master calendar department 
feeds these details into a computer 


along with each lawyer's schedule for 
the next three months, then chooses a 
desirable trial date which is smoothly 
coordinated with all other trial dates 
throughout the court. Trials estimated 
to last fewer than five hours get a date 
immediately. In the central court in 
downtown Los Angeles, civil trials of 
any length at all are now put on the 
schedule within a day after the com- 
puter does its work. 

Back to the Machine. Los Angeles 
lawyers, to be sure, are still allowed to 
arrive at trial and ask for continuances, 
but judges now accept only substantial 
excuses, such as the unavoidable ab- 
sence of expert medical witnesses, Con- 
tinuances are granted in only 20% of 
civil suits, almost half the previous rate, 
and it May not pay to get one. Lawyers 
who are not ready must report back to 


the computer, and wait as long as three 
months for another trial. By contrast. 
the court stresses the constitutional 
right to speedy trial in criminal cases 
by guaranteeing that any defendant can 
face a jury within 60 days. 

In 1964, many of the court's judges 
fought the reforms out of pure distaste 
for change—and some plaintiffs’ law- 
yers still feel that the speedup keeps 
them from fully preparing cases. Even 
so, most lawyers seem to agree that 
justice no longer delayed is justice no 
longer denied. Presiding Judge Nix hap- 
pily reports that “each and every judge” 
now supports the system, while admir- 
ing judicial visitors flow in from other 
states and foreign countries. 


TRUSTS & ESTATES 


Killing an Inheritance 

When he died in Vermont in 1961, 
Howard Mahoney left neither a_ will 
nor children. As a result, the state laws 
of descent seemed to entitle his surviv- 
ing wife to all of his tiny $4,000 estate. 
But Charlotte Mahoney did not get a 
cent; a probate court gave everything 
to his parents, Reason: Charlotte had 
been tried for Howard’s gunshot mur- 
der, convicted of voluntary manslaugh- 
ter and sentenced to a maximum [5 
years’ imprisonment. 

Since Vermont statutes do not cover 
such situations, the probate court mere- 
ly invoked the old common-law rule 
that a slayer shall not profit from his 
crime. Charlotte stubbornly appealed to 
the Vermont Supreme Court on the 
ground, among others, that the rule ap- 
plied only to heirs convicted of murder 
—not manslaughter, 

In a Solomon-like decision, the high 
state court has just upheld Charlotte's 
claim to the estate. Yet she still gets 
nothing. After pondering precedents in 
other states, the court has pinpointed 
three relevant rules: 
> The slayer gets his inheritance be- 
cause denial would unconstitutionally 
impose an additional punishment for 
the crime. 
> The slayer gets 
sometimes criticized as 
judicial legislation.” 
> The slayer is made a “constructive 
trustee,” receiving full title to the estate 
—while the victim’s other heirs get all 
of the actual benefits. 

After choosing the third alternative, 
the Vermont court explained: “The 
slayer should not be permitted to im- 
prove his position by the killing, but 
should not be compelled to surrender 
property to which he would have been 
entitled if there had been no killing.” 
As for Charlotte’s manslaughter argu- 
ment, the court ruled that slayers con- 
victed of involuntary manslaughter may 
fully inherit their victims’ estates be- 
cause the crime involves no intent to 
kill. Not so for those convicted of vol- 
untary manslaughter, which does in- 
volve intent to kill, Result: Charlotte 
wins the title without the cash, which 
still goes to her late husband's parents. 


nothing—a_ rule 
“unwarranted 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
What's Obscene for the Country 


The facts were not in dispute when 
twelve defendants faced a nonjury trial 
before General Sessions Court Judge 
Harold H. Greene on various misde- 
meanor charges of violating Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s obscenity ordinance, Among 
the twelve were four dancers accused 
of giving “an indecent exposition” after 
admittedly “baring their breasts” at the 
capital’s Gayety Burlesk Theatre. Com- 
mon as it was, the case produced a 
precedent that promised to baffle pros- 
ecutors all over the country simply be- 
cause Judge Greene asked the prose- 


cutor: What are “national standards” 
in sexual expression? 
The question was far from capri- 


cious. The Supreme Court says that al- 
legedly obscene material can lose the 
free-speech protection of the First 
Amendment whenever (among other 
things) it clearly affronts “contempora- 
ry community standards relating to the 
description or representation of sexual 
matters.” Because obscenity is a federal 
constitutional issue, adds the court, 
those standards must be national rather 
than local, Does this really tell lower 
courts how to decide obscenity cases? 

As the sole trier of facts in the case 
before him, Judge Greene said that he 
could not weigh the defendants’ conduct 
without Knowing the national standards 
by which he was to measure it, After 
two weeks to research the question, the 
prosecutor refused to answer on the 
ground that national standards should 
be determined by the judge himself, as 
a representative of the community. 

In a tightly written opinion, which is 
rare in such lower courts, Judge Greene 
has just acquitted all twelve defendants. 
A judge cannot decide obscenity cases 
merely upon “his own predilections and 
prejudices,” he said. “When a judge 
condemns without evidence, he is acting 
not as a court of law but as a censor. | 
decline that role.” Holding that the 
burden of proof in obscenity cases was 
still fully upon the Judge 
Greene dismissed all charges because 
“the prosecutor failed in these cases to 
prove a vital element of the offenses.” 


TORTS 


Conundrums of Causation 

For five years, Bandleader Emery 
Deutsch and his wife vainly sought dam- 
ages from Manhattan's Doctors Hospital 


prosecutor, 


for the permanent mental retardation 
of their son. The Deutsches claimed 
that hospital nurses delayed Christo- 


pher’s birth by pressing a towel against 
his head for twelve minutes—thus al- 
lowing the tardy doctor to arrive and 
collect his fee. As a result, the child 
allegedly suffered loss of oxygen to the 
brain. He will never be able to walk or 
talk or learn. 

In one of New York’s most unusual 
negligence cases, the Deutsches won 
three successive jury verdicts, The first 
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jury awarded the couple $187,000, the 
second $158,000, the third $282,000— 
and all three verdicts were tossed out 
by the Appellate Division of the New 
York State Supreme Court. Anxious to 
avoid yet another trial, though conced- 
ing no fault whatever. Doctors Hospital 
has just settled out of court for the 
round sum of $100,000. 

In fact, the hospital had a rather 
strong case. For, like all negligence 
plaintiffs, the Deutsches had the diffi- 
cult job of proving four elusive claims: 
1) that the defendant owed the plain- 
tiff a duty of reasonable care: 2) that 
the defendant failed to perform that 
duty in the manner of “a reasonably 
prudent person” who would have fore- 
seen and avoided the consequences; 
3) that the defendant’s negligence ac- 
tually as well as legally caused the 
plaintiff's injury; 4) that the plaintiff 
suffered real loss or “damage” to be 
compensated by the defendant. 

But for Him. What often troubles 
cases like the Deutsches’ is the key ques- 
tion of “causation in fact”—the same 
issue that complicates cancer suits 
against tobacco companies. Clearly, the 
law cannot accept the fact that every 
event has causes reaching to the ends 
of time. The law's causation tests ask, 
for example, whether the event would 
have occurred “but for” the defendant’s 
conduct: his conduct is not a cause if 
the event would have occurred anyway. 
Though a hotel failed to install proper 
fire escapes, it is not liable for the death 
of a guest who succumbs to smoke in 
his bed. 

Unlike the requirement in criminal 
cases, proof that defendant was the 
“but for” cause need not be beyond a 
reasonable doubt: a “preponderance” 
of credible evidence will do, and com- 
mon-sense assumptions are permissible. 
Though a child might have drowned 
anyway. for instance, the absence of a 
lifeguard is presumed to be significant 
in the alleged negligence of a swimming- 
pool owner. 

But the plaintiff cannot win on mere 
possibilities. Nor can he rely on com- 
mon-sense assumptions in situations 
where only experts are competent to 
judge causation. In the Deutsch case, 
for example. the jury was not permitted 
to assume that brain damage resulted 
from the repressed birth, and medical 
testimony was essential. All this makes 
the plaintiff's burden of proof exceed- 
ingly hard to carry when the effect ap- 
pears long after the cause—for exam- 
ple, in radiation sickness or in lung 
cancer allegedly caused by cigarettes. 
Things get really complex when there 
may be two or more possibly equal 
causes. Example: A dies from the simul- 
taneous effects of a shooting by B and 
a stabbing by C. 

To relieve a plaintiff's intolerable bur- 
den of proof in some multiple-cause 
situations, the courts can hold all of 
the defendants liable. This may be true 
even if multiple acts are independent 
and harmless in themselves—for exam- 





ple, when several defendants deposit in 
a stream minor impurities that wind up 
polluting the whole stream. Another 
possible solution in such cases is to per- 
mit the defendants to fight it out among 
themselves as to what share of the dam- 
ages each should pay. 

Subtle Compromise. Even though 
causation in fact is essential to liability, 
it does not determine it, In addition, 
there must be legal or “proximate” 
cause, a complex mixture of fact, law 
and social policy. In Indiana recently, 
a druggist sold liquor to a teen-age boy 
who then rendered a child paraplegic 
as the result of a drunken auto acci- 
dent. When the child’s guardian sued 
the druggist, he had to establish that 
the liquor sale was not too remote from 
the accident to constitute “proximate 
cause.” Fortunately for the plaintiff, the 
Indiana Supreme Court agreed, choos- 
ing not to follow decisions in several 
other states that rejected such claims. 

As if liability were not enough to baf- 
fle the wisest judges, the puzzle of ap- 
portioning damages is often nearly in- 
scrutable. Question: How much should 
a negligent motorist pay for blocking a 
fire engine on its way to a_ burning 
house? Answer: Only what the vanish- 
ing house was worth at the time the 
engine would have arrived if it had not 
been blocked. In New Hampshire, a boy 
once tumbled off a high bridge and 
started falling to almost certain death 
or serious injury far below. On the way, 
he struck some high-tension wires, and 
was electrocuted before he hit the 
ground. After long pondering, the court 
held the utility company liable for dam- 
ages—but only for the almost minus- 
cule sum that the boy’s life and health 
were worth when he hit the wires. Of 
such subtle compromises is negligence 
law made and ever remade. 
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DEUTSCH & WIFE 
The goal is to pinpoint the blame. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 
Sharing the Knowledge 


When Scandinavia-loving students at 
Wisconsin’s Carroll College return to 
class this fall, they need not regret that 
their school has no classes in Norwe- 
gian, All they have to do is transfer 
temporarily to Luther College in lowa, 
which has an excellent program in the 
language, pay not a penny more in tui- 
tion—and get full credit at Carroll for 
work done. This free transfer of stu- 
dents will be the most immediately visi- 
ble result of the newly formed Central 
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STUDENTS AT WESTMINSTER 
Doing together what can’t be done alone. 


States College Association—an educa- 
tional combine of twelve Midwestern 
colleges that have agreed to pool their 
resources by coordinating classes, pro- 
grams and faculty appointments. 

Pressure for Excellence. Technically, 
the Central States Association is Known 
as a “consortium,” which today has be- 
come by far the most popular way for 
schools to make the most of their edu- 
cational facilities. There are now at 
least 800 such arrangements to share 
the cost and spread the wealth in the 
U with 200 more in the planning 
stage. “We can do things together that 
we can’t do alone,” says President Don- 
ald Kleckner of Elmhurst College, near 
Chicago, which is joining seven other 
small Midwestern schools next year to 
form the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion. “Many colleges are deciding that 
they can gain more by cooperation than 
by competition.” 
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Although the name consortium is 
new to education, the idea is an old 
one; Harvard and Radcliffe, for exam- 
ple, have formally permitted student 
exchange and coordinated their curricu- 
lums since 1943. The major growth of 
consortiums has come within the past 
five years, as schools both great and 
small have discovered that the pressure 
for excellence is forcing them to look 
beyond their own campuses for help. 
This has proved particularly true in the 
field of scientific research: universities 
have been able to undertake expensive 
projects together that none of them 
could have financed alone. In one such 
coalition, twelve universities stretching 
from Florida to Texas are currently 
engaged in a geological exploration of 
the Gulf of Mexico. One of the largest 
of the consortiums is that created by 74 
schools to operate the nuclear reactors 
at the Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago. 

Collaboration among colleges often 
reaches clear across the country and 
even overseas. Math students at Har- 
vard have free access—via telephone— 
to a unique computer at the University 
of California’s Santa Barbara campus. 
Kenyon, Oberlin and the ten other 
schools of the Great Lakes Association 
together sponsor international study 
centers for their students in Beirut, To- 
kyo, Bogota and Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Big Brothers. Not all the consortiums 
represent agreements among equals. In 
many cases, a major university will act 
as a big brother to smaller schools eager 
to upgrade their teaching capacity. The 
huge University of Texas (enrollment: 
24,778) is the major partner in 60 
consortiums, including one that provides 
for student and faculty exchange with 
its tiny neighbor, Huston-Tillotson Col- 
lege (615 students). The University 
of Pennsylvania opens its doors to stu- 
dents from eleven smaller colleges; they 
earn a Penn engineering degree along 
with the B.A, from their own schools 
in a five-year plan. 

The most logical consortiums are 
those arranged by small schools just a 
few blocks apart. In Fulton, Mo., for 
example, litte William Woods and 
Westminster colleges saved nearly 15% 
on food service costs by hiring the same 
caterer. They have also agreed to share 
libraries, an auditorium and an infir- 
mary, and even to conduct joint fund- 
raising campaigns. The students, of 
course, think this consortium is just fine: 
Westminster is a men’s school, and Wil- 
liam Woods is all-girl. 

The Girl from Pitzer. Experience has 
shown that consortiums need not create 
vast impersonal miultiversities; even in 
the closest alliances, colleges can and 
do preserve their individuality. One of 
the oldest such arrangements (1925) is 
the agreement that now unites Califor- 
nia’s six neighboring Ciaremont Col- 
leges near Los Angeles. Next autumn, 


for example, Linda (“Penny”) Kugler, 
a junior at Pitzer, will study U.S. colo- 
nial history at Harvey Mudd, American 
literature at Claremont Men’s College, 
economics at Pomona. Penny will reside 
in a Pitzer dorm, most of the time eat in 
dining rooms at Harvey Mudd or Clare- 
mont Men’s—but has no doubt about 
which school is her alma mater. Proud 
to be a Pitzer girl, she likes the idea of 
sampling courses at other colleges, says: 
“Its a bit of a challenge to live up to 
your school’s image.” 

Most educators are unworried by the 
possibility that U.S. institutes of higher 
learning might eventually interlock into 
one big nationwide university, conclude 
that the consortium is the key to aca- 
demic survival for small liberal-arts col- 
leges. “There is no question that we are 
in for a permanent cra of big higher 
education,” said Louis Benezet, presi- 
dent of the Claremont Graduate School 
and University Center, “The nice little 
quiet campus that talks about the eter- 
nal verities is going to be passed over.” 


CAMPUSES 
Fine, But Not Dandy 


Like many another U.S, college cam- 
pus, Mississippi State University in 
Starkville has long had its own private 
parking regulations, The school’s uni- 
formed patrolmen, in the manner of 
stale or city cops, ticketed violators, 
who then paid their fines to university 
authorities. Not any longer. Thanks to 
a student-inspired lawsuit that went all 
the way to a federal district court, the 
only way that illegal parkers can now 
be prosecuted is through regularly con- 
stituted courts of law. 

The challenge to M.S.U.’s ticketing 
system was raised last spring by 25- 
year-old Leslie Cohen, a student from 
Canada who also edited the campus 
newspaper, the Reflector. After accu- 
mulating $135 worth of tickets for ille- 
gal parking, Cohen was summoned be- 
fore a faculty discipline committee. 
Much to the professors’ surprise, he 
showed up with a lawyer in tow and 
announced that he was legally protest- 
ing the fines. Since he could not appeal 
the committee's decision to other courts 
and was denied the privilege of a jury 
trial, Cohen argued that his constitu- 
tional rights were being violated. When 
the case ultimately came before a three- 
judge federal panel this month, state 
attorneys, acting for the university, de- 
cided not to contest Cohen's contention 
that violators of M.S.U. parking rules 
should be prosecuted in local courts. 

For student scofflaws, the Mississippi 
State concession represents a golden 
opportunity to challenge similar park- 
ing regulations that exist at other cam- 
puses. They may. however, be inhibited 
by the Pyrrhic outcome of the decision. 
Illegal parkers will henceforth be tried 
before local justices of the peace, whose 
minimum fine for tickets is $12, rather 
than the $2 previously imposed by uni- 
versity regulations. 
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Fire isn’t the only way 
to destroy a forest 


(Unwise taxes can do the same thing) 
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Wild animals join in flight from fire, their enmity momentarily stilled 


How? Look at it this way. It takes up to 120 years for some 
trees to grow from seedling to saw log size. During this time 
tree farmers must spend money year in and year out to reforest 
and protect their growing crops from fire, insects and disease. 

Fire, of course, is always a risk but it’s a risk tree farmers 
can generally control. Excessive taxation, however, can push total 
costs to a point where tree farmers would have to operate at a 
loss, making reforestation impractical. 

This could mean the end of growing timber as a crop on pri- 
vately owned tree farms. The taxes paid by tree farmers today, 
while heavy, are generally realistic. Unless they are changed 
unwisely, you can count on tree farms to provide wildlife, recrea- 
tion and an ever growing range of useful wood products forever. 
We'd like you to have our free booklet, “Plain Talk About Trees 
and Taxes.” Write us at Box A-33, Tacoma, Washington 98401. 


| where the future grows 
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In this room 

were bringing 

a planet 

GCOWNIOESIA, asngumcmnmnnpemennens 


Would you like to go 300 million miles only to find your map is 
wrong, the phones are out of order, and besides there's 
no place to park? 


We wouldn't. 


To make sure America’s space ships get safely to the planets 
and back, we've got to do our homework here on Earth. 


Before they go. 


How do you protect the ships from unearthly heat and cold? 
How can you make sure they'll perform as designed for widely 
different atmospheres? What about their survival after landing? 


And take the skin of the vehicles. Like the skin of human 
beings, it harbors bacteria. How do you go about sterilizing 
the skin of space ships? 


At Lowell, Massachusetts, Avco scientists are tackling such 
questions in nine VOYAGER-related projects for NASA, and in 
Avco's own funded research. 


In this photograph, for example, our scientists are checking the 
performance of an antenna radiating a signal in an atmosphere 
corresponding to a point 50,000 feet above the surface 

of Mars. The purpose: to study the problems of vehicle-to-Earth 
communications from a vehicle approaching different planets. 


We like the tough ones: a multi-fuel engine for tanks that 
weighs only half as much as existing engines, studying ways to 
prevent the blood clotting that leads to heart attacks, 

designing a “heat shield” to protect America’s astronauts 

on the APOLLO trip to the moon. 


Solving problems like these is what's 
getting us known as a down to 
earth company with our eyes 
on the stars. 







Avco space studies delve deeply into such vital areas as guidance and control, atmospheric reentry, lander sterilization and 
surface operations. These call for the demanding minds of the most highly qualified scientists and engineers. If you would 
like to participate and would like to know more about us, please write Avco Corporation. 750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y 
10017. You could help build, test and deliver some of the probes and landers for America’s exploration of the planets. Avco is 
where the action is: in aerospace, abrasives, broadcasting, electronics, farm equipment. finance, ordnance and research 





CINEMA 





Sweet Light from a Dark Casino 


As film festivals go, the biennial splash 
at the baths of Karlovy Vary, Czecho- 
slovakia, seldom causes more than a 
ripple of interest in the world of cin- 
ema. Last week, however, the centuries- 
old spa—known as Carlsbad when Dos- 
toevsky used to gamble away rubles at 
the casino, while the crowned heads 
of Europe took the waters to prolong 
their reigns—was jammed with film 
buffs, critics, buyers and distributors 
from all across Europe and the U.S. 
None of them had anything more than a 
peripheral interest in the dreary assort- 
ment of 42 films from such ersatz Holly- 
woods as Mongolia and Tunisia that 
were Officially in competition for Kar- 
lovy’s Crystal Globe Award. Instead, the 
moviemongers spent their days traipsing 
off to small, crowded screening rooms, 
tucked away on cobbled side streets or 
in sedate hillside sanatoriums, to see the 
latest work being produced by the host 
country. 

Czechoslovakia is the latest country 
to have splashed up a new wave of 
fresh, original films by a coterie of tal- 
ented directors and writers, “It's not a 
wave, it’s a flood.” proudly says Jan 
Kadar, whose The Shop on Main Street 
(co-directed by Elmar Klos) won this 
year’s Oscar as the best foreign film. 
Within the past three weeks, two other 
Czech films have opened in Manhattan, 
and an astonishing 55 more have been 
acquired for U.S. distribution in the 
near future. Already festooned with 
garlands of laurels from European com- 
petitions, MiloS Forman’s The Loves 
of a Blonde has been chosen to open 
the annual New York Film Festival 
at Lincoln Center this fall. 








FORMAN 





"Oh" for an Answer. At their best, 
the new Czech films combine a zest 
for cinematic experimentation with a 
thematic audacity and wry humor that 
is surprising in a Communist culture. A 
recurrent motif of the Prague cinemak- 
ers is the plight of the dogged indi- 
vidualist who bombards society with 
question marks, and usually receives 
“Oh” for an answer. Black Peter, For- 
man’s first feature film, is a droll de- 
fense of an aimless Czech teen-ager, 
who drifts from senseless jobs to hope- 
less dance-hall encounters to empty lec- 
tures at home. In the devastating sym- 
bolism of Joseph Kilidn, by 30-year-old 
Director Pavel Juraéek. the protag- 
onist borrows a cat from a pet shop 
and is entangled in a bleak, Kafkaesque 
nightmare while trying to return it 
Painting a surprisingly harsh portrait of 
Communism’s common man, Evald 
Schorm, 34, debunks bureaucracy with 
unmuffled freedom in his Courage for 
Every Day, Chosen by a magazine as 
the exemplar of the socialist ideal, a fac- 
tory worker stumbles over every slogan, 
ends by trying to numb his senses with 
sex and alcohol. 

Giving life to such themes, the Czechs 
frequently blend the understated docu 
mentary techniques of cinema verite 
with a slice-of-life narrative style that 
suggests rather than tells, synopsizes 
rather than expounds. Ivan Passer’s /n- 
timate Lighting, for example, is an all 
but plotless comic gem about a concert 
violinist and his doxy who go off to 
spend a country weekend with friends. 
Seemingly as improvised as jazz, the 
film breathes like life itself, reflecting a 
family warmth and a humanist feeling 
for nature that recalls the work of 
France’s Jean Renoir. In Véra Chytilo- 


KADAR 


BREJCHOVA 
Not just a wave, a flood. 
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va's Something Different, the camera 
methodically records the daily routine 
of two women—an aging Olympic gym- 
nast who has sacrificed everything for 
the sake of her gold medals, a bored 
Prague housewife who joylessly tries 
adultery to escape the prison of her mar- 
riage. Though their banal lives are utter- 
ly different, Director Chytilova subtly 
evokes the sense that they are sisters be- 
neath the skin. 

Tracts & Children's Tales. It was the 
Nazis who taught the Czechs the pro- 
fessional craft of film making when, 
during World War II, Joseph Goebbels’ 
technically astute propagandists took 
over the country’s embryonic movie in- 
dustry. After the 1948 Red coup, the 
nationalized Czech industry began churn- 
ing out an endless stream of slow-grind- 
ing socialist tracts that bored even the 
bureaucrats who ordered them into pro- 
duction. Then, the country’s only claim 
to film fame was the veteran puppeteer 
and animator Jifi Trnka, 54, whose 
gentle re-creations of such children’s 
tales as The Emperor's Nightingale are 
considered classics of their kind. 

By 1961, the Czech political hierar- 
chy had begun to give a certain amount 
of artistic leeway to the moviemakers, 
Virtually all of them graduates of the 
exacting, state-run Prague Film Facul- 
ty. Even though all projects are subject 
to pre-censorship, movies are rarely 
banned, and deviationists seldom pun- 
ished. Recently, Jan Nemec’s On Cele- 
hrations and Guests, a scathing attack 
on Communist authoritarianism, was 
withdrawn from distribution by the gov- 
ernment. His fellow directors assume 
that the ban will eventually be lifted, 
and Nemec himself is still on the payroll 
of Prague's big Barrandov studios, 
working on another film. 

Fame = Fortune. The Czechs have al- 
ready discovered that success can be a 
mixed blessing. Well aware that not 
everything they have produced is a jew- 
eled masterpiece, the better directors 
are annoyed that distributors are now 
snatching up old films of theirs that 
might have been better left in the vaults 
Jiri Weiss, for example, is known in the 
U.S. only through his Sweer Light in a 
Dark Room, a conventional wartime 
melodrama, made six years ago, that 
he would just as soon forget. 

For some, fame also means fortune, 
Western style. Forman, whose monthly 
salary at Barrandov is only $100, plus a 
bonus for every film, has a $100,000 
contract to direct two movies for Italy's 
Carlo Ponti next year. European produc- 
ers are dangling attractive offers before 
Actress Jana Brejchova, 26, who is 
probably the nearest thing to a sex 
symbol that the director-oriented Czech 
movies have produced. The authorities, 
however, are pleased by the thought of 
across-the-curtain cooperation: eleven 
movies by Italian, German, U.S. and 
British firms are under way in Czecho- 
slovakia, using local facilities and tech- 
nicians. And Barrandov is planning eight 
films to be made in cooperation with 
Western European studios. 
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lt wont eat you out of house and home. 


The Pussycat. 


A Karmann Ghia is a Pussycat. 

Half beautiful; half Volkswagen. 

Its sporty looking body is hand- 
shaped, but its chassis and engine 
are the same Ones we use in our 
economical Beetle. 

So a Pussycat averages 30 mpg., 
and when you get the oil changed 
it only takes 5 pints. 





And its air-cooled engine never 
uses antifreeze. 

And if something should foul up 
mechanically, it'll cost you what a 
VW would cost to get it fixed. 

Also, the tires should last for 
about 40,000 miles, even if you en- 
joy cruising at 80. 

Sure, we know there are cars 
around with ferocious names, that 
will go faster than ours, but how 


much will they cost to keep up 
after you buy them? 

After you buy a Pussycat, it’s all 
downhill. 


The Volkswagen 
KARMANN GHIA @ 


—— 
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ART 





SCULPTURE 


Mechanical Centaur 

As a cavalry doctor with the 11th 
Cuirassiers during World War I, Ray- 
mond Duchamp-Villon knew equine 
anatomy well. As a sculptor, and one 
of the triumvirate of brothers that in- 
cluded Painter Jacques Villon and Mar- 
cel Duchamp, a founder of Dada, he 
was familiar with the idea that the horse 
gave aristocratic stature to its rider and 
had long been the very symbol of man 
in power, With the beginning of World 





“LARGE HORSE” 





hibiting it on a motor-driven turntable. 
This would no doubt have pleased Du- 
champ-Villon. “The power of the ma- 
chine imposes itself on us.” he wrote 
in 1913, “and we can no longer even 
conceive of humans without it. We are 
shaken in a strange manner by the rap- 
id friction of beings and things, and 
we become accustomed to perceive the 
forces of beings through the very forces 
enslaved by them.” The machinery of 
war captured the artist. In 1918, he 
died in a military hospital of blood 
poisoning contracted in the trenches. 


GALERIE Louts Caneé 


DUCHAMP & 
DUCHAMP-VILLON 


“It's a projectile.” 


War I, Duchamp-Villon foresaw that 
the power of the horse would metamor- 
phose into machine power. The result 
was his Large Horse of 1914. 
Commuting back and forth between 
his army camp and his studio in a Paris 
suburb, Duchamp-Villon modeled his 
first equestrian studies with horse and 
rider. Then as he continued working, 
he merged the two, smoothed down the 
surfaces to the metallic glisten of ma- 
chinery. Only the vaguest form of a 
hoof in the cubistic sculpture resembles 
a steed thundering down the stretch. 
Fetlocks and hindquarters dissolved into 
the hard shape of cams, pistons and 
gears. Through the years, Duchamp- 
Villon’s Horse has been known only in 
terms of the final small-scale model. 
Even as such, it has been hailed as a 
major breakthrough in 20th century 
sculpture, Henri Matisse, paying a visit 
to the sculptor’s studio, could only gasp 
at its completion: “It's a projectile.” 
Now, thanks to Marcel Duchamp, the 
surviving brother, the work has finally 
been cast in full scale—some 1,155 lbs. 
of bronze bulking 5 ft. tall—and is 
currently on view in Paris’ Galerie Lou- 
is Carré, The gallery has wisely fulfilled 
the sculpture’s kinetic dynamism by ex- 
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PAINTING 
Top 13 


Van Gogh would have missed out on 

a rating of the top ten of his time (at 
the time of his death he was virtually 
unknown), but cultural polls have their 
points. Every five years, France's Con- 
naissance des Arts polls connoisseurs 
with the question, “Who are the ten liv- 
ing painters whom you prefer today?” 
The 86 replies from a mostly European 
group of critics, curators, dealers and 
historians yielded more than 200 names. 
The result was actually the top 13, since 
No. | was declared hors concours and 
there were two ties. The list: 

1, Pablo Picasso, 35 votes 

2. Joan Miro, 31 

3. Max Ernst, 27 

4. Jean Dubuffet, 24 

5. Francis Bacon, 21 

6-7. Marc Chagall, Marc Tobey, 16 

8. Vieira da Silva, 14 

9. Hans Hartung, 13 

10-11. Sam Francis, Mark Rothko, 11 

12. Balthus, 10 

13. Willem de Kooning, 9 

Nine of the 13 appeared in the Con- 

naissance poll of 1961. Bacon, Bal- 
thus, De Kooning and Rothko are the 
newcomers. 





MUSEUMS 
A New View on the Cliff 


For much of this century, Spanish 
artists have felt that they, rather than 
their paintings, were up against a wall. 
The government discouraged moderni- 
ty, and its practitioners were honored 
any place but at home. As a freer spirit 
began to emerge in many phases of 
Spanish life, modern art enjoyed a re- 
surgence., Now it has its own museum 
90 miles from Madrid. Significantly, 
the founders are the artists themselves. 

Overlooking the plains to the south, 
where Don Quixote tilted at windmills, 
the first Museum of Spanish Abstract 
Art (see opposite page) opened this 
month in the citadel city of Cuenca. 
Three years of restoration went into the 
20-room museum housed in 15th cen- 
tury buildings which crane over a gorge 
that drops some 600 feet. The prime 
mover is a wealthy Philippine-born 
painter named Fernando Zobel, 42, who 
has taken from his collection 120 paint- 
ings, 200 drawings and twelve sculp- 
tures by fellow Spanish moderns to 
hang in the quaint quarters at Cuenca. 
After retiring from business in 1959, 
Zobel looked about Spain for a place 
to lodge his collection, which included, 
aside from his works by Goya, Velas- 
quez and El Greco, post-Picasso Spanish 
painters of promise. An abstractionist 
named Gustavo Torner, now co-director 
of the museum, persuaded him to try 
Cuenca, where a grateful mayor was 
happy to find someone ready to rent 
the hanging houses already undergoing 
exterior repairs. 

Painterly Walls. The art inside is ab- 
stract, brutal and sober. Spanish artists 
prefer to call their work “informalist.” 
Zobel inveighs against the impression 
that Spanish painting is “exaggeratedly 
tragic, a lot of King Kong beating on 
the chest.” Says he: “There is Spanish 
restraint, absolute control of material, 
unsentimental romanticism, if you like, 
but none of this Germanic flopping 
around the deck with tears streaming.” 

Certainly Eduardo Chillida restrains 
the knotty nature of his wooden sculp- 
ture (see over page), and Antonio Sau- 
ra’s Brigitte Bardot is unsentimental. 
Says Saura, 36: “When I throw a blob 
of paint on my canvas, | am commit- 
ling a rape. When I work I become a 
kind of monster.” There is violence, a 
seething impasto in whorls of dark col- 
or, the suggestion of hot, bubbling 
blood. Like the peeling, crumbling walls 
of the Cuenca museum itself, Spain's 
informalists, such as Luis Feito, present 
a modern vision of ancient agonies bred 
in the scorching sun. They convey a 
sense of decaying grandeur, human en- 
durance and often bizarre imagination. 
Only 324 years before, below this new- 
ly established refuge of Iberian abstrac- 
tion, Philip IV's noblemen staged a 
bullfight in the nearby Jucar River, 
charging the wading beasts from gon- 
dolas built in the shape of dolphins and 
sea monsters. 
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Joining the dozens who have painted Brigitte Bardot, 


J i Stee 1 
more or less, Antonio Saura makes the sex kitten look 





. 1 erty virl more like a ling the 
| Dark impasto, entitled Numero 460-A, by Luis Feito far from a Peity girl, more like a snarling panther 


a 36-year-old Madrilefo living in Paris, roi!s around fire- 
ball eye in a broody abstract that is like liquid sculpture 





Foremost Spanish Sculptor Eduardo 
Chillida's 1964 wood Abesti Cogorra 
shambles like a knock-kneed horse. 











RELIGION 
ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Degrees of Devotion 

Are graduates of parochial schools 
better Roman Catholics than those who 
receive a purely secular education? Yes 
—but not by much, is the unenthusias- 
tic conclusion of a new survey of U.S. 
parochial schools called The Education 
of Catholic Americans (Aldine: $8.95). 
Financed by a $250,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the four-year 
study was conducted by the University 
of Chicago's National Opinion Research 
Center and edited by two of its sociol- 
ogists: the Rev. Andrew M. Greeley, a 
Catholic priest, and Peter H. Rossi, a 
self-stvled “devout agnostic.” 

By a purely quantitative measure- 
ment of piety, parochial-school gradu- 
ates rank statistically higher than those 
with a secular education. For example, 
86% of U.S. Catholics who went to 
church-run schools attend Mass regu- 
larly, compared with 64°% of Catholics 
schooled secularly. While 66% of paro- 
chial-school Catholics are inclined to 
accept the church's ban on contracep- 
tion, only 46% of Catholics who went 
to secular schools do so 

Forest of Faith. The Chicago survey 
also suggests that a disturbingly high 
proportion of parochial-school gradu- 
ates cannot see the forest of their faith 
for the trees. Only 53% of U.S. Catho- 
lics with a church-sponsored education 
agreed that Christ's command to “love 
thy neighbor was more important than 
not eating meat on Friday,” as against 
61% of secularly schooled Catholics 








ROSS! & GREELEY 
More Friday fish than neighborly love. 
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JESUS ON T-SHAPED CROSS (CIRCA 1600) 


BREHANT 


From an exhausted diaphragm. 


Catholic schools also appear to be dis- 
appointingly ineffective in combatting 
religious and racial prejudice. For ex- 
ample, only 45% of the parochial- 
school graduates disagreed with the 
questionnaire statement that “the Jews 
have too much power in the U.S.” 

To some Catholic critics of parochial 
schools, the N.O.R.C. survey adds up to 
a damaging indictment of church-spon- 
sored education. Commonweal'’s Asso- 
ciate Editor Daniel Callahan complains 
that “a school system which cannot 
manage to get Over to students an es- 
sential part of what Christ called ‘the 
greatest commandment’ deserves hard- 
ly any Christian respect.” Sociologist 
Greeley answers that it is naive to ex- 
pect that any system of education could 
automatically produce model Christians. 
At best. he says, church schools can 
merely develop the spirit of faith that 
must be first instilled in the home. 

No Better Answers. Whether or not 
Catholic education is effective, Greeley 
and Rossi conclude that it is not about 
to disappear. For one thing, the church 
could ill afford to abandon a multibil- 
lion-dollar investment. For another, the 
opinion survey showed that most Catho- 
lics, regardless of their educational back- 
ground, approved of parochial schools 
and preferred that their own children at- 
tend them, Finally, the survey editors 
believe that the church in the U.S. has 
not found a better way to teach chil- 
dren what it means to be a Catholic. 


THEOLOGY 
The Suffocation of Christ 


The Gospels say that after three hours 
of agony on the Cross, Jesus “yielded 
up his spirit.” How, precisely, did he 
die? Not even Luke, who according to 
tradition was a doctor, offers an expla- 
nation, so it has generally been assumed 
that death came from the cumulative 
effect of the agony—thirst, heat, shock, 


and = exhaustion French — Physician 
Jacques Bréhant, 59, who has been pur- 
suing the elusive medical mystery ol 
the Crucifixion for nearly 30 years, 
makes a more specific diagnosis: Jesus 
died of suffocation. 

Bréhant, whose findings caused some- 
thing of a stir in France when they 
were publicized recently in the Paris 
daily Le Monde, bases his conclusion 
on a study of both Roman historical 
references to crucifixions and reports 
by Nazi prison-camp survivors who saw 
the grisly method of killing carried out 
during World War IL. Nailed to the 
cross by wrists and ankles, the victim, 
in a desperate struggle for breath, al- 
ternately shifted his weight from arms 
to legs until he slumped down utterly 
exhausted. With the body weight rest- 
ing on the arms, the diaphragm could 
no longer expel carbon dioxide from the 
lungs, and thus the man died. 

Although he is a devout Roman Cath- 
olic, Bréhant seriously questions wheth- 
er Jesus could have lasted anything like 
three hours on the Cross, and argues 
that hardly ever in Western art is there 
a “medically accurate and scientifically 
serious portrayal of the event.” The 
reason, he explains, is that the Cross 
itself did not become an object of ven- 
eration for pious Christians until about 
the Sth century—more than 100 years 
after Constantine abolished crucifixion 
from the Roman Empire as a method 
of capital punishment. 

Forced to rely more on imagination 
than on eyewitness accounts, artists ol 
subsequent ages customarily pictured 
Jesus stretched on a crux sublimis, tow- 
ering high above the earth, which the 
Romans reserved exclusively for illus- 
trious victims. An obscure carpenter 
from Nazareth, contends — Brehant, 
would have rated nothing more than 
the low T-shaped cross, scarcely taller 
than a man, that was used for the exe- 
cution of common criminals. 
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MODERN LIVING 





DEMOGRAPHY 


The Command Generation 
(See Cover] 

The U.S. has a ruling class. It is 
cloaked in a conspiracy of silence. It 
is a generation that dares not, or pre- 
fers not, to speak its name—middle 
age. Yet it is that one-fifth of the na- 
tion between the ages of 40 and 60 
(42,800,000) who occupy the seats of 
power, foot the bills, and make the de- 
cisions that profoundly affect how the 
other four-fifths live. The halls of Con- 
gress ring with the medicares of the 
aged. Every anatomical twitch or psy- 
chedelic escapade of the teen-agers 
scares up worrywart headlines. Ironi- 
cally, even the revolt of the teen-aged 
is subsidized by middle-agers. Those 
tiny secessionist principalities of the dis- 
dainful young that span the U.S. from 
the La Jolla, Calif., surfing set to the ho- 
bohemians of Greenwich Village could 
scarcely be sustained without the check- 
books of indulgent fathers. 

In a perceptive commencement ad- 
dress delivered at N.Y.U. last month, 
Assistant Dean Milton R. Stern not- 
ed: “The young seem always to be in 
the public prints and on TV, but that 
doesn’t mean that they control things. 
To the extent that young people wear- 
ing their hair longer or skirts shorter 
dominate the mass media, they are fre- 
quently being exploited for commer- 
cial reasons. Youth is used to sell— 
perfumes, cars, cigarettes, and every- 
thing else. Youth, indeed, learns to sell 
itself, What happens to the young peo- 
ple these days is the opposite of com- 
mercialized vice—it might be called 


commercialized innocence.” The mid- 
dle-agers attract little attention, inspire 
few learned treatises as to the state of 
their being—good, bad, or indifferent. 
Paradoxically, middle-agers are the in- 
visible Indispensables. 

Steps Steeper, Print Smaller. No one 
has had time to study middle age very 
much, since it is practically a modern 
invention, as well as a distinctly Ameri- 
can one. Prehistoric man lived about 
18 years. The life span of an ancient 
Greek or Roman averaged out to 33. 
When friends attempted to dissuade 
Cato the Younger from committing sui- 
cide at 48, he argued that he had al- 
ready outlived most of his contempo- 
raries. Even as recently as 1900, U.S. 
life expectancy was less than 50. Thanks 
to medical advances and high-protein 
diets, life has lengthened, and it has 
grown in the middle. 

As to where the middle starts, medi- 
cal theory is very sketchy, and any age 
grouping is arbitrary, more of a social 
and psychological norm than a physio- 
logical fact. 

When does middle age begin? 

“When all the policemen look 
young,” says Leo Rosten, 58, creator of 
H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N, “And 
to me they're mere children.” 

“When the steps get steeper and the 
print gets smaller,” says Whitney Young 
Jr.. 45, executive director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

“Dll let you know when I get there,” 
snaps New York's Mayor Lindsay, 44. 

In physical strength a man peaks at 
2! and plateaus to the late 60s, the 
period when degenerative diseases stalk. 
The arduous training program of the 
astronauts, five of whom are over 40 
(Walter Schirra, Alan Shepard, Donald 
Slayton, Scott Carpenter, Virgil Gris- 
som), has proved that a man can double 
his normal physical competence at ages 
much beyond 21. Any middle-ager’s 
physiological potential is probably as 
unique as his fingerprints. The hair 


may grow thinner, but the capacity for 
mental growth is unimpaired in mid- 
dle age. It is obvious that a man or 
woman of 40 can understand Moby 
Dick, The Waste Land or Ulysses 
(which was published on James Joyce’s 
40th birthday) far better than the 18- 
year-old who is assigned it in freshman 
English. 

Survivors at the Banquet. Over the 
past three decades, the concept of the 
middle years has vastly changed. In 
1932, Walter B. Pitkin wrote Life Be- 
gins at Forty and it became an over- 
night inspirational bestseller, precisely 
because people thought life ended at 
40 and there was nothing left to do but 
wait around for retirement and death. 
Perhaps no single figure stamped the 
modern view of middle age upon the 
era more forcefully than John F. Ken- 
nedy. He represented the generation, 
seasoned by World War II and tem- 
pered by 20th century adversity and 
affluence, that is now in command. 

Senior members of the generation, 
now in their 50s, bear some added 
marks, “We were the Depression peo- 
ple,” explains one. “In a way, we have 
the good-natured gaiety of survivors.” 
Together they make up the generation 
of the middle years, of the flexible 
mind, the resilient spirit and the high 
heart. It has the assurance of having 
been tested and not found wanting. 
In its quenchless vitality, it drinks up 
the golden decades like nectar at the 
banquet table of life. It is invisible be- 
cause it defies chronology. It measures 
age not by a date on a calendar but by 
a dance of the mind, Just prior to last 
week’s marriage of Frank Sinatra, 50, 
to Mia Farrow, 21, Mia’s mother Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan, 55, was asked how she 
felt about the 29-year age discrepancy. 
Said she: “It means nothing. I know 
people who are antiques at 35 and 
others who can watusi at 70.” 

Authentic & Beguilingly Lovely. It is 
this mercury of the spirit, this added 
luster of vitality that adorns the beauty 
within the beauty of Lauren Bacall. 
The theatergoers who have made her 





HAWING BY JAWES ™ an © 1001 THE New YORKER waAGaz! we, 


“O.K., SO YOU'RE 40, YOU'VE LIVED HALF 
YOUR LIFE. LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
IF YOU WERE A HORSE, YOU'D ALREADY 

BE DEAD 15 YEARS.” 





“YOU HAVE A SON IN COLLEGE? 
| DON’T BELIEVE IT.” 





“HAPPY BIRTHDAY.” 
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BACALL IN “CACTUS FLOWER” 
Beauty within beauty, 


Broadway comedy Cactus Flower an 
S.R.O, hit since the night it opened 
seven months ago do not think of Ba- 
call as a woman of 41, nor does she, 
nor does the amorous dentist-hero of 
the play, Barry Nelson, 44, whom she 
guilefully lures away from a mistress 
half her age. 

What is fascinating about Bacall is 
not so much her kinetic sea-green eyes 
or her svelte-as-sin 129-lb. body, but 
the distillation of glamour into poise, 
inner amusement, and enriched femi- 
ninity that no 20-year-old sex kitten has 
lived long enough to acquire. Playgoers 
can sense the discipline that shapes her 
performance, the reliable professional- 
ism of the middle years, so that in her 
deft command of her craft as an ac- 
tress-comedienne she is an authentic as 
well as beguilingly lovely symbol of 
the generation. 

All Cliché, All True. The view from 
Lauren Bacall Bogart Robards’ high- 
ceilinged fourth-floor apartment in the 
Dakota, Manhattan's imposing fortress 
of old-world luxury, is the dense green 
foliage of Central Park. For Betty Ba- 
call, as her friends call her, the view 
from the 41st year is just as vernal. 
Litthe Sam, her four-year-old son by 
Jason Robards, trots into the room with 
his nurse for some hugs and kisses be- 
fore being taken for a row on the park 
pond. As he pauses at the door, his 
mother says, “Throw me a kiss.” Sam 
runs back into the room. “I wouldn't 
throw you a kiss,” he murmurs, giving 
her a last affectionate smack. 

At this moment, Betty Bacall is de- 
lighted with her life. “I've waited for 
this for 40,000 years,” she says, mean- 
ing Broadway stardom. “It was my 
teen-age dream.” Actually, it is her 
third career. Born in New York of 
a Russian-Polish medical-supplies sales- 
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man and his Rumanian wife, Betty 
Joan Perske, as she was then named, 
was an only child. The parents soon 
divorced and Betty, who has not seen 
her father since she was eight, was 
reared by her mother. She attended 
New York public schools, a Tarrytown, 
N.Y., boarding school called Highland 
Manor, and graduated from New York 
City’s Julia Richman High School. She 
began modeling when she was twelve, 
“to make a little dough,” and had 
graced the cover of Harper's Bazaar by 
the time she went to Hollywood at 18. 
In her very first film, To Have and Have 
Not (1945), she added a classic come- 
on line to U.S. cinema legend, and 
anyone who heard her utter it the first 
time around fully qualifies as middle- 
aged: “If you want anything, just whis- 
tle.” Humphrey Bogart wanted her. 

“If two people love each other,” Hem- 
ingway once wrote, “there can be no 
happy end to it,” meaning one must die 
before the other. “Being a widow is no 
picnic,” says Betty Bacall, “you lose 
your place,” a shattering experience that 
has befallen 1,900,000 women in the 
40-to-60 age group. “I had to go on be- 
cause of my children, and I had to be- 
cause of my own sense of survival. 
Bogey’s belief always was that if one 
mourns too long, one mourns for one- 
self rather than for the one who's gone. 
Life is for the living. It’s all a cliché, 
but it’s true.” 

A Time for Ultimatums. Luckier than 
most widows with two children (Ste- 
phen, now 17 and Leslie, 13) can hope 
to be, she met and married Jason Ro- 
bards, a splendid actor and the most 
sensitive interpreter of O'Neill charac- 
ters on the U.S. stage. A few years ago, 
while not yet middle-aged, she found 
herself drifting into the crisis of pur- 
poselessness that afflicts many women in 
their middle years: “I lost sight of my- 
self as a woman, as an actress—even in 
my friendships I was neglectful. I knew I 
wasn't functioning well. | became run- 
down physically. When you have the re- 
sponsibility of a husband and children, 
you also have a responsibility to your- 
self. If you neglect yourself, you ac- 
tually are neglecting them. It’s unfair 
to all.” 

So Betty Bacall issued a brisk ulti- 
matum to herself: “Damn it, straighten 
up! Pull yourself together and point 
yourself in the right direction. Move!” 
The move was back to work: “It helped 
me enormously. There’s always some- 
thing about making a decision in your 
life. It takes a load off your back.” At 
work she found herself possessed of one 
of the strengths peculiar to the middle 
years: “It is necessary for anyone to 
practice his craft to do it well and to 
improve. But also, in a strange way you 
have to live a certain amount of life, 
and even if you don’t practice your craft 
you have lived, and when you go back 
you find you have learned something.” 

What has Bacall learned to value in 
her lifetime? “Character and a sense of 
humor are the two things that will carry 
you through.” Her own wryly self-de- 








IN “TO HAVE & HAVE NOT’ (1945) 
“Just whistle.” 


flating humor (“It takes the sting out of 
things that hurt) neatly defines the 
dividing line between generations. The 
young laugh at the way things seem; 
the middle-aged laugh at the way things 
are. What are her pleasures apart from 
husband, children, work and friends? 
“I'm an insane furniture and bibelot 
buyer. I love the ocean—it’s one of the 
last free places on earth.” Betty Bacall 
has also learned the ultimate wisdom of 
the middle years, to live in the here and 
now: “There are things in life that are 
pretty rotten. The part that’s good 
you've got to enjoy while you have it.” 

Mold & Shape. Without the Bacall 
good looks but with the selfsame vi- 
tality, other members of the command 
generation are the helmsmen of U.S. 
society in government, politics, educa- 
tion, religion, science, business, industry 
and communications. From President 
Johnson, 57, and Vice President Hum- 
phrey, 55, through the entire Cabinet 
including Rusk, 57, and McNamara, 50, 
the top echelon of government is mid- 
dle-aged. Including that anachronistic 
middle-ager, Bobby Kennedy, 40, the 
100 U.S. Senators tally up an average 
age of 57, and the House of Representa- 
tives is seven years younger at a repre- 
sentative 50. Sixty-three percent of this 
country’s Nobel prizewinners in the past 
ten years have been between 40 and 60 
At 15 of the leading U.S. colleges and 
universities, the average presidential 
age is 55; of 900 executives in 300 top 
corporations, only a handful falls out- 
side the 40-60 group. 

Today's top-responsibility middle- 
ager might say with Shakespeare's 
Henry V at dawn of the Battle of 
Agincourt: “The day, my friends, and 
all things wait for me.” Whether the 
hand holds the scalpel (Dr. Michael 
DeBakey, 57) or the baton (Leonard 
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THE BOGARTS (1954) 
Laughing at the way things are. 


Bernstein, 48), it is watched by patient 
and public with rapt attention. Whether 
he is a Protestant evangelist (Billy 
Graham, 47) or a Catholic Archbishop 
(Gohn Patrick Cody, 58, of Chicago, a 
U.S. cardinal-to-be), he lends spiritual 
guidance to attending multitudes. 
Whether he is a master of industry 
(Arjay Miller, 50, president of Ford) 
or a master of jurisprudence (Byron R. 
“Whizzer” White, 49, Supreme Court 
Justice), he determines the patterns of 
social change. Whether the opinion 
molder is at the University of Toronto 
(Marshall McLuhan, 55) or on Madi- 
son Avenue (David Ogilvy, 55), he shapes 
the thoughts and desires of a continent. 

Positioning the Lever. It may seem 
axiomatic that the middle-aged are in 
control. It was not always so. John 
Paul Jones was in command of his own 
ship at 21, and Pitt the Younger was 
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Simplifying to slim the soul. 
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Prime Minister of England at 24. But 
complex technologies and lengthy pro- 
fessional studies have forced young men 
to play the waiting game. Also, they 
have lost what Lexicographer Bergen 
Evans notes was “the fastest path of 
advancement—dead men’s shoes.” In 
Europe and Asia, the old still hold 
sway. In the heart of Europe, De 
Gaulle is in full command at 75, and 
it is unlikely that Germany would defy 
ex-Chancellor Adenauer at 90, 

Power, in a far less grandiose sense, 
is one of the daily pleasures of the 
middle-ager. Adept at his job, he has 
learned how to channel his energy, and 
can place Archimedes’ lever in the 
exact spot that will shift the world a 
trifle closer to his heart's desire. 

Delight & Risk. No man in the land 
gets a higher paycheck than the middle- 
ager. The average age for incomes of 
$10,000 to $15,000 is 47, for incomes 
of $15,000 and up, 51. This makes de- 
layed pleasures possible. A man may 
have been sports-car minded for years, 
but when he climbs behind the wheel 
of a Mustang, his average age is 48. 
With no small children underfoot, hus- 
bands and wives discover the pleasures 
of each other's company, share conven- 
tion trips, take that second honeymoon 
to Europe. 

Change is a delight in the middle 
years. Columnist Art Buchwald, 40, 
pulled up stakes in Paris as the celeb- 


rity’s celebrity, relocated himself in 
Washington, D.C., and mined it for 
satire. Astronaut John Glenn, 45, is 


a vice president of Royal Crown Cola. 
Sometimes the change is an allout risk. 
Maxwell Wihnyk, 54, was running a 
mildly profitable newspaper in Beau- 
mont, Calif., five years ago, but there 
was no joy in it. With a wife and 
three dependent children, he decided 
to go to law school. Says he: “You 
can scare the hell out of yourself liv- 
ing off capital for three years; in fact, 
the only way to do it is not to think 
about it.” Armed with a degree from 
the U.C.L.A. law school, he is now set 
up in a modest but personally satisfy- 
ing law practice in Beaumont. 

It is pretty quaint to recall that 
Franklin P. Adams said: “Middle age 
occurs when you are too young to take 
up golf and too old to rush up to the 
net.” Today's middle-agers not only dot 
the greens, they vault the net. They 
sail, ski, water-ski, skin-dive and spe- 
lunk. They swim, walk and climb, They 
fish, hunt, camp and swarm all over 
the great outdoors from Big Sur to 
Cape Cod. They are a participating 
rather than a spectator generation. 

Before 40, one adds and 
gorge the ego; after 40, one subtracts 
and simplifies to slim the soul. With the 
final image of one’s existence even faint- 
ly in view, the self seems pettier and 
the words “service,” “love of others,” 
“compassion” not only creep into the 
middle-ager’s vocabulary but add mean- 
ing to his life. In church work, social 
work, community fund drives, culture 
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centers, middle-agers are always at the 
fore. Sol Linowitz, 52, chairman of the 
executive committee of Xerox Corp., 
defines his abiding purpose: “I want to 
leave the world a little better place 
than I found it.” 

Frustration Is Shirking. “When I 
was young, the whole world revolved 
around niy, my, my,” says Columnist 
Ann Landers, 48. “Today, I don’t think 
in terms of myself but rather how I 
can be part of something bigger and 
better.” She echoes G. B. Shaw’s creed: 
“Happiness, a paltry goal. The thing 
is to be used, spent, squandered in the 
splendor of one of life’s consuming 
causes.” 

Sometimes a middle-ager finds that 
meaningful cause in adversity. Four 
years ago, Lynn Selwyn, now 40, was 
apathetic, morose, and her marriage 
was irreparably cracked up. One day, 
Jeanne Cagney, sister of Jimmy, said to 
her: “Frustration is the shirking of po- 
tentiality.” Says Lynn: “In that instant 
I knew I had to do something with my 
life, learn how to live without being 
dependent on someone else.” 

With two other women, she founded 
Everywoman’s Village in Van Nuys, 
Calif. It consists of a grassless_half- 
acre, six bungalows, and a staff of 15 
teachers who give courses ranging from 
ballet, oil painting, psychology and for- 
cign languages to exotica like yoga 
and flowered bead making. The classes 
are limited to 15, the atmosphere is to- 
tally informal and there are no grades. 
The school’s aim is to be a link between 
the housewife and the university. “Most 
housewives are afraid to resume their 
education in a formal classroom,” says 
Lynn, “because they feel threatened by 
the bright-eyed 19-year-olds. The Vil- 
lage is a steppingstone, the first step 
for the woman trying to get out of the 
kitchen. We want to stimulate self- 
growth and human development.” 

Wisdom & Panic. As Aristotle once 
pointed out, there are no boy philoso- 
phers. One of the philosophical satis- 
factions of middle age is not being 
young. The sign of health for the mid- 
dle-ager is that he prefers his own age; 
he has no desire to go back to 20 be- 
cause he knows what 20 is in a way that 
20 does not. It is a difference in per- 
spective: youth’s is flat, middle-age’s 
is three-dimensional. It is the difference 
between ignorance and wisdom, im- 
pulse and judgment. The young think 
there is no tomorrow; middle age knows 
there is tomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow. The young want to dyna- 
mite the treasure vaults of life; middle 
age has learned the combination. The 
young think they know; middle age 
knows that no one Knows. 

If the middle years can be wise and 
felicitous, they can also be foolish and 
frantic, fraught with  nerve-frazzling 
doubts and despairs, somber with peril 
and melancholy. The middle-ager usual- 
ly knows better than to stay up ull 
4 a.m., but he sometimes finds himself 
waking up at 4 or 5 a.m, in a swivet 
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of inexplicable panic. He has reached 
the age of what T. S. Eliot called the 
hoo-ha’s: 

When you're alone in the middle of 
the night and you wake in a sweat 
and a hell of a fright 

When you're alone in the middle of 
the bed and you wake like someone 
hit you on the head 

You've had a cream of a nightmare 
dream and you've got the hoo-ha’'s 
coming to vou. 

Into the Televoid. Of course, there 
are His and Her hoo-ha’s. The woman 
is faced with the fact and fear of a 
major physiological change, the meno- 
pause. The foremost cause among the 
middle-aged for first admissions to men- 
tal institutions is listed with the diag- 


nosis “involutional psychosis,” some- 
times called “change-ol-life —melan- 


cholia.” If her children are in their 
teens, the shadow of becoming an 
“empty nester” also falls across her 
spirit. She is becoming one of nature's 
unemployables, threatened both in her 
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womanliness and in her family’s need 
of her. “But what should a woman do 
after her children are grown?” asks 
Lynn Selwyn. “Should she shrivel up 
and die?” 

This private womanly plight has be- 
come a vociferous public debate. Hold 
on to a job, coaches Betty Friedan 
(The Feminine Mystique). Come back 
for a refresher course, coaxes Rad- 
cliffe’s Mary Bunting. Amid the pelted 
advice, there is a tendency to forget 
that many women are not equipped to 
do either. For them, the years of the 
hoo-ha’s may consist of face lifts, hair 
tints, silicone shots, quack religions, 
quack diets, forever gazing, as Louis 
Auchincloss has put it, “over a sea of 
card tables” or blankly into the televoid. 

The Gods Prove Intractable. When 
the hoo-ha’s hit a man, he thumbs 
through his immediate worries: mort- 
gages, unpaid bills, the children’s educa- 
tion, the stab of a chest pain that could 
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be a heart attack, the state of his mar- 
riage and job. But the free-floating anx- 
iety that seeps into a man’s bones at 
the onset of the middle years cannot be 
pinned to any one of these specific 
causes. Cyril Connolly calls 40 the age 
of saints and suicides. Eric Berne 
(Games People Play) calls it the time 
when people play “Balance Sheet.” 

What each is saying, in his different 
way, is that it is a climactic period of 
stocktaking, an often agonizing reap- 
praisal of how one’s achievements 
measure up against one’s goals, and of 
the entire system of values one has 
lived by. What drastically confronts a 
middle-aged man at this moment is how 
the choices of the past have robbed 
him of choice in the present. 

As a young man, he was a creature 
of infinite possibilities, and his dreams 
spangled the future like stars. In his 
40s, he must live with one actuality— 
he is the fruit of his limitations. In his 
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30s, a man can still blame his luck and 
jolly himself along with the notion that, 
by unremitting work and determina- 
tion, he will lick the gods and win the 
top prizes. The gods prove intractable, 
and in his 40s, a man is forced to 
acknowledge that he has done pretty 
much what he was capable of doing. 
More depressing, he knows that he will 
have to go on doing it with ever- 
brighter, ever-younger men nipping at 
his heels 

Fate's Straitjacket. Just how frus- 
trated a middle-ager may feel in such a 
situation is amply documented in a book 
about the trials and torments of the 
middle years, called The Middle-Aged 
Crisis by Barbara Fried, which will be 
published in the spring of 1967. Mrs. 
Fried, 42, a psychology editor, inter- 
viewed countless middle-agers on their 
problems, and frequently encountered 
an unhappy sense of betrayal: “Sure | 
feel trapped. Why shouldn't I? Twenty- 


five years ago, a dopey 18-year-old col- 
lege kid made up his mind that I was 
going to be a dentist. So now here I 
am, a dentist. I'm stuck. What I want 
to know is: who told that kid he could 
decide what I was going to do with the 
rest of my life?” 

The trapped middle-ager wants to 
flee, like Gauguin to the South Seas. 
but erstwhile bankers of 45 who desert 
their Parisian families and become 
great painters are one of a kind. To 
blunt the pain of reality, he slips a 
Whisky bottle into his desk and nips at 
it. (Alcoholism climbs a steep 50% in 
the 40-60 group over ages 30-39.) His 
medicine cabinet begins to look like a 
pharmaceutical display, and he retreats 
into hypochondria. Indeed, the sense 
of being straitjacketed by fate may 
contribute sizably to the cardiovascular 
and cardiopulmonary attacks that in- 
creasingly fell middle-agers. 

Race Against Time. The trapped mid- 
dle-ager is introspective, resigned, and 
rebellious all at the same time. Modern 
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literature and drama vividly depict his 
psychic desperation, from Bellow’s Her- 
zog to Miller's After the Fall, from 
Albee’s Virginia Woolf to Osborne's 
Inadmissible Evidence, from the novels 
ot John Marquand to the novels of 
John O'Hara. John Cheever, who 
writes of middle age with autumnal 
sadness. is its prose laureate. In 
O Youth and Beauty!, he tells of the 
ritual of Cash Bentley, a former track 
star turned 40 who, when the Saturday- 
night suburban party was guttering out 
between the empty gin bottles and the 
full ashtrays, would pile the furniture 
together in clumps and at a friend's 
revolver shot, go hurdling over it. 

This is Cash Bentley's race against 
time, and he “ran it alone, but it was 
extraordinary to see this man of forty 
surmount so many obstacles so grace- 
fully.” At one party, he fails to clear 
a chest and slams to the floor, break- 
ing his leg. He recovers, a morose and 
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different man. Late one night at home, 
he is obsessed with running the race 
again. He hands the revolver to his 
wife, who is unfamiliar with it. With 
a hurried instruction about the safety 
catch, he is off. She shoots him dead 
in mid-air over the sofa. 

Reverse Oedipal Tide. Most middle- 
agers do not fight the clock as fatally 
as Cash Bentley, but many try to turn 
it back. Some middle-aged husbands 
decide that not time, but their wives, 
are sapping their lives. This is the age 
of the domestic tirade, a la Virginia 
Woolf. The wife feels neglected, the 
husband feels nagged, both feel thor- 
oughly bored with each other. Accord- 


ing to Dr. Masters and Psychologist 
Johnson in Human Sexual Response, 
there is a marked flagging of male po- 
tency in the 40s, but it is not so much 
physical as psychic impotence 
Psychoanalysts argue that both sexes 
enter a sort of second adolescence in 
the mid-40s, but the male has more 
sexual options. A kind of reverse Oedi- 
pal tide may run. Where he once craved 
his father’s power, he may now covet 
his teen-ager son’s potency. The sight 
of a young couple embracing in the 
park stabs him with a pang of envy. 
Meanwhile, he mercilessly scrutinizes 


every sag, bulge, and wrinkle that 
makes his wife unappetizing. In The 
Revolt of the Middle-Aged Man, Dr. 
Edmund Bergler records the rebel’s 
plaint: “I want happiness, love, ap- 


proval, admiration, sex, youth, All this 
is denied me in this stale marriage to 
an elderly, sickly, complaining, nagging 
wife. Let’s get rid of her, start life all 
over again with another woman.” 
Home-wrecking is an inside job. 

The Cruelest Jest. The stage is set 
for the extramarital affair, frequently 
the office romance. The office romance 
thrives on contiguity, opportunity, and 
the fact that love feeds on shared ex- 


perience. The man looks across the 
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desk at this sweet young thing, and she 
stirs memories of playful erotic tender- 
ness before he pulled on the heavy, en- 
cumbering armor of duty and respon- 
sibility. Whatever the wife is doing on 
her rounds, the husband and his secre- 
tary are doing something in common 
that draws them intensively closer, 
whether it is planning an ad layout or 
drafting a new skyscraper. Assuming 
the girl is about 20 years younger than 
the man, she is apt to find him not only 
more affluent, but considerably more 
interesting company than the boys in 
her own age group. It is worth re- 
membering that it was on the set of 
To Have and Have Not that Bogey, mar- 
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ried and 44, and Betty, single and 19, 
fell in love. 

However, the extramarital affair does 
not lead straight to the divorce court. 
The median divorce age in the U.S. ts 
32. In the 40s and 50s, divorce is major 
surgery, and a man is reluctant to cut 
that much life out of his life. Besides, 
time sometimes taunts the older lover 
with the cruelest of jests. Having roused 
the ardor of a younger woman, he may 
find himself no match for her physical 
demands and end up more ruefully con- 
scious of his age than when he set out 
to refute it. 

Easing Ahead. The and 
strains of the middle years may be con- 
siderably eased in the decade or two 
ahead. Dramatic changes are certain. 
Biologically, the systematic use of hor- 
mones may phase out woman’s change- 
of-life crisis and make the menopausal 
trauma a thing of the past. If the point 
of view that inspired the 1965 federal 
anti-discriminatory legislation on the 
hiring of older men flourishes, middle- 
aged men will be rid of the fear they 
now legitimately have that being fired, 
or quitting a job after 40, means a long, 
scary interlude in limbo before getting 
rehired. Transitional schools like Lynn 
Selwyn’s Everywoman’s Village may 
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help reorient women who see their 
grown children as their epitaph, The 
cultural explosion will give more middle- 
agers secondary interests in the arts, 
those exciting openers of the mind’s eye 
that keep the human horizon from 
shriveling. 

What might make middle age pleas- 
antest of all is a reform that middle- 
agers could institute themselves. Middle- 
agers need prestige as well as power 
within U.S. society. They need to have 
their age role approved by those around 
them rather than feel defensive and self- 
conscious about it. What  militates 
against this is the Youth Cult. 

The Youth Cult is intimately related 
to the American denial of death. Europe 
has escaped it so far by retaining the 
tragic sense of life. There it is recog- 
nized that each age has its unique joys 
and charms, and the entire span of life 
is valued as equally precious. In the 
U.S., the Youth Cult marches from trick 
to trick, the latest being a preparation 
called “Great Day,” by which a man 
can rinse that grey right out of his hair. 

It might be called Dorian Gray. It is 
true that Dorian Gray never grew old, 
His tragedy was that he never grew. 
Earthly immortality is a pathetic mi- 
rage. Time will not stop. In an attempt 
to stop it, one merely stunts one’s self, 
The ultimate victims of the Youth Cult 
are the young, some of whom believe 


that turning 25 is the outer limit of 
human obsolescence, The Youth Cult 


misleads them into thinking that license 
is freedom, that untutored whims are 
tastes, and that ever-jittering motions 
are deeds. Since it is the specific problem 
and task of middle-agers to induct the 
promising young into the society of civi- 
lized men, it might be a boon to all 
generations to begin by debunking the 
stultifying Youth Cult. 

Hallmark of Humor. In attempting 
to measure the ground between 50 and 
20, Adlai Stevenson once put it this 
way to the students of Princeton: “What 
a man knows at 50 that he did not know 
at 20 boils down to something like this: 
the knowledge that he has acquired 
with age is not the knowledge of formu- 
las, or forms of words, but of people, 
places, actions—a knowledge not gained 
by words but by touch, sight, sound, 
victories, failures, sleeplessness, devo- 
tion, love—the human experiences and 
emotions of this earth; and perhaps, 
too, a little faith and a little reverence 
for the things you cannot see.” 

Ask Lauren Bacall what she is going 
to do with the next 20 years and her 
mouth twists in a self-amused grimace: 
“Try to survive—for openers.” The hu- 
mor is symptomatic and the understate- 
ment characteristic. The generation that 
is in command has little taste for mock 
heroics and even less for overstatement. 
Its eyes are relatively clear, if at times 
somewhat troubled. Its productive rec- 
ord is vast and its potential still enor- 
mous, While at times it may seem hesi- 
tant and confused, it has pride in its 
competence, intelligence and tenacity, 
and staunch confidence in the future. 
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Can a clean, young company 


like Xerox find 
happiness in duplicating? 


If we can make duplicating as 
simple and easy for you as we made 
copying, we'll both find happiness. 

ri we ve come up W ith a 
duplicating plan that gives you all the 
advantages of Xerox equipment. 

At duplicating costs. 

There are no masters to type. 
No stencils. No inking the machine. No 
cleaning the machine. No rollers to 
mess with. No trial copies to run. No 
retyping of ruined masters. 

Here’s how our duplicating plan 
works: 

If you can use the Xerox 2400 
for 50 hours a month, we'll rent it to you 
for a flat monthly fee of $1,100. (This 
figures out to less than a penny apiece 
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for the first 120,000 impressions.) 
After the first 120,000 impressions, 
your cost per impression drops to less 
than 1/2 cent apiece. (Plus the cost 
of supplies.) 

If 120,000 impressions sounds 
like a lot of impressions, we have 
duplicating plans with a lower monthly 
minimum for other machines. 

Think what this means. 

Now you don’t have to bother 
Central Reproduction with short-run 
duplicating jobs when it would be 
quicker and easier to do them on the 
spot with Xerox equipment. 

It’s do-it-yourself duplicating. 

At duplicating costs. 


XEROX 


——— ooo 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Home in the Country 

During 15 years with the United Press 
International, Lowry Bowman reported 
his share of major news events—from 
the first manned U.S, rocket shots to 
the long. wearying travels of presiden- 
tial campaigns. Later, as a $10,000-a- 
year rewrite man on the general-news 
desk of U.P.I.’s Washington bureau, he 
handled the nation’s top political stories 
with speed and accuracy. A promotion 
was in the works; he was successful and 
progressing in his chosen profession, 

Yet Lowry Bowman was seething with 
discontent. Rewriting other people's 
stories rewarded him with continual 
frustration; the repetitious 11. a.m.-to- 


paper. A few months later, he learned 
that some stock was for sale in the 
Washington County News, the county's 
leading weekly (circ. 4,000), founded in 
1948 by the son of Author Sherwood 
Anderson. Bowman eagerly went deeper 
into debt to pick up a 23% interest, and 
last January he took over as editor. 

The title is a vast understatement. 
Bowman is also the paper's only staff 
reporter and photographer; he writes a 
signed column as well as the editorials, 
even helps distribute the twelve-page 
publication by car. He works twelve to 
15 hours a day, seven days a week, has 
stopped playing bridge on Saturday 
nights because “now I wouldn't dream 
of killing that much time.” His family 
pitches in with wrapping and labeling, 


STAN LAWS 





BOWMAN & FAMILY ON THE FARM 
The Pentagon doesn’t have a brother. 


7 p.m. routine bored him. Though he 
lived in a comfortable apartment in 
suburban Silver Spring, Md., it irked 
him that his kids “were growing up play- 
ing in a parking lot—imagine that, a 
parking lot!” 

Time to Go. Bowman began to 
dream. And his was a dream familiar to 
newsmen everywhere: he would buy 
himself a small-town newspaper and be- 
come a country editor, writing whatever 
he pleased and raising his family in a 
pure, pastoral setting. Unlike so many 
of his colleagues, though, Bowman was 
determined to turn his dream into reali- 
ty. In 1960, he went into debt to buy an 
abandoned 67-acre farm in Washington 
County, Va., an area known for antique 
shops and country hams, burley tobacco 
and beef cattle, spoon bread and purple, 
mist-hung hills. Five years later, at the 
age of 39, he decided “it was now or 
never.” He quit U.P.I., moved his wife 
and three children to the farm, and took 
a job writing editorials for the Bristol 
(Va.) Herald-Courier, the nearest daily 
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and Daughter Elizabeth, 10, has been 
enlisted to review local children’s plays 
under her own byline. 

Time to Be Cantankerous. So far, 
Bowman's editorials (on such subjects 
as local taxes and the school system) 
have been consistently cautious. “I 
haven't figured out yet just who the 
ungodly are around here,” he says. “I 
have plenty of time in which to become 
cantankerous.” Meanwhile, he fills the 
paper with his own handsome pictures 
of rustic Washington County scenes— 
meadows, old mills, derelict. wagons— 
and reaches back into history to print 
county records from the 1700s. His 
column is his special joy, and he man- 
ages to make it personal and folksy 
without being corny. 

Everything is grist. He writes of his 
wife’s encounter with poison ivy or of 
his own desperate search for the family 
cat during a blizzard; he tells how to 
talk on the party line without revealing 
secrets to eavesdroppers, devotes a 
whole page of sensitive text and pictures 





to the juvenile joy of playing in a hay- 
filled barn. Bowman prefers to think of 
himself as “a sort of would-be farmer 
with typewriter.” 

The paper's profits, to be sure, are 
marginal. But the new editor hopes they 
will grow along with circulation: “It 
could be 10,000—there are 10,000 fam- 
ilies in the county.” To supplement his 
income, he works the farm by himself, 
has already made $700 on such crops as 
corn and tobacco, and expects the figure 
to climb soon to $2,500 a year. 

Look Who's Laughing. Quite obvi- 
ously, Bowman figures he has it made. 
And it is equally obvious that his pals in 
Washington figure he has made a bad 
bargain. They told him, he reported in 
one of his columns: “You are burying 
yourself in the wilderness. What will you 
do for entertainment? Who will you 
talk with about Viet Nam?” His answers 
were refreshingly direct. “Gentle reader, 
I haven't found time enough even to 
think about such things. Who do I talk 
with about Viet Nam? The boys who 
have been there and have come home; 
the people who have a son or a brother 
in Viet Nam and know more about what 
it really means than those who feed on 
press releases from the Pentagon. The 
Pentagon doesn’t have a brother.” 

One of the first things Bowman did 
when he took over the paper was to 
start sending it to his old friends back 
at the U.P.1. office in Washington. “I 
bet they get a laugh out of my covering 
a sheep-shearing demonstration, but 
then I chuckle at them—look at what 
they're doing.” As for the future, the 
headline on Bowman’s first editorial still 
holds: HOME FOR GooD, 


Hot on the Line 

Mindful of Dallas and Lee Harvey 
Oswald, Cleveland and Dr. Sam Shep- 
pard, Miami and Candy Mossler—and 
of recent Supreme Court decisions 
on the handling of suspects—Chicago 
newspapers have treated the mass slay- 
ing of eight student nurses with reason- 
able restraint. Headlines and stories 
have been as cool as the event permits. 
Still, in collecting the lurid details, one 
paper has had a clear advantage. Chi- 
cago’s American was able to unleash 
Harry (“Romy”) Romanoff, 74, the last 
of the city’s great Front Page, get-the- 
story-at-all-costs reporters. 

Stories about his exploits are legend, 
and they grow in the telling. Romy on 
the telephone seems a constant source 
of confusion. Somehow, a homicide de- 
tective on duty” at the dead nurses’ 
apartment got the impression that he 
was talking to Cook County Coroner 
Andrew Toman, and he started spill- 
ing all the gory details of the crime 
—until he saw Toman walk into the 
room. Whereupon he slammed down 
the receiver in embarrassment. Some- 
how, Suspect Richard Speck’s mother 
in Dallas got the idea that she was 
talking to a lawyer hired to defend her 
son, She gushed information meant to 
help build his case, The banner head- 
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Not even if he changed his initials from L.B.J. to LSD. 


line over Romy’s story read FAMILY’S 
STORY OF SPECK’S LIFE; there was am- 
ple detail on Speck’s marital problems 
and his earlier troubles with the police. 
It was the kind of story that may af- 
fect the trial. 

No Bylines. Romy, of course, admits 
to no impersonations, But admiring col- 
leagues Know him as “the Heifetz of 
the telephone.” and with good reason. 
He has scarcely been out of the office 
in 30 years; yet, using a chameleon 
voice and a host of guises, he has scored 
beat after beat. He never gets a byline, 
never actually writes a story himself; 
he simply talks on the telephone, then 
repeats what he has learned from the 
conversation to a rewriteman or an- 
other reporter. 

When Texas City, Texas, caught fire 
in 1947, Romanoff got on the phone. 
“Should the area be declared a dis- 
aster area?” he asked. “What's needed 
down there?” The mayor, the Red 
Cross and top police officials, thinking 
that they were giving the White House 
a firsthand report of the damage and 
injuries, wound up giving Romanoff 
more information than any other re- 
porter came close to collecting. 

No Yankees. There is no end to anec- 
dotes about Romy. When a fire swept 
through a Catholic hospital in Centra- 
lia, HL, killing a number of patients, 
he is said to have called up the nun in 
charge, passed himself off as a repre- 
sentative of the cardinal’s office, kept 
pumping her for details which he need- 
ed, he said, to plan supplies for the sur- 
vivors. On hearing that Millionaire 
Fight Promoter Tex Rickard was seri- 
ously ill, Romanoff promptly rang up 
Mrs. Rickard, “This is Governor Len 
Small of Illinois.” he intoned. “I am 
distressed to hear of the illness of my 
old friend Tex. Tell me, Mrs. Rickard, 
how is he?” “He's dying, Governor,” 
the tearful spouse replied, and Roma- 
noff had another scoop. 

Romy Romanoff hasn't always been 
that devious. Once he called up a sheriff 
in Kentucky to get the details of a mur- 
der, identified himself properly. “I ain't 
talking to any damyankee newspaper- 
man,” shouted the sheriff as he banged 
down the receiver. “Why be truthful?” 
shrugged Romy as he contemplated the 
horrible prospect of no story. 
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Underground Alliance 


Shoestring papers of the strident left 
are popping up like weeds across the 
U.S. Their editors, writers and sub- 
scribers represent a curious coalition 
of hipsters and beatniks, college stu- 
dents and teachers, political zealots and 
the just plain artsy-craftsy. Their sub- 
ject matter is largely anti-Establishment 
protest: they are typically against the 
war in Viet Nam, against the draft and 
against the police. President Johnson 
is their favorite whipping boy, and it 
is unlikely that he could win them over 
even if he changed his initials from 
L.B.J. to LSD. 

Until recently, the new papers of the 
left that have managed to survive Fave 
made it on their own. Now, to better 
their condition, five of them are band- 
ing together in something called the 
Underground Press Syndicate, a vague 
alliance through which they hope to ex- 
change articles, columns and cartoons, 
hire one agency to solicit advertising 
for all of them, and divide up all in- 
come. The five: 
> Manhattan’s East Village Other, ini- 
tiator of the Underground Press Syndi- 
cate. A 16-page tabloid published twice 
monthly, EVO boasts a circulation of 
10,000 after just eight months on the 
streets. “We are in favor of evolution, 
not revolution,” says Managing Editor 
Allan Katzman, 29, a poet with a bach- 
elor’s degree in philosophy from the 
City College of New York. “We hope to 
transform the middle class by internal 
and external stimuli, by means of me- 
dia and LSD.” Though EVO is obsessed 
with LSD, Katzman still finds generous 
space for an avant-garde international 
survey of the arts called “Voyeurama,” 
a rambling column by John Wilcock 
(an original staffer on the now middle- 
aged Village Voice), and a presumably 
popular feature called “Slum Goddess,” 
which consists of photographs of young 
girls who radiate “anti-Establishment 
qualities.” The want ads are blunt and 
to the point. Sample: “Groovy, free 
spirit chick wanted to share West 
Village apt. with guy, 27. No rent. 
242-8282. Bob.” 
> The Los Angeles Free Press, anoth- 
er 16-page tabloid, comes out weekly, 
claimed a circulation of 9,000 on its 





second birthday last week. Editor and 
Publisher Art Kunkin, 38, a former ma- 
chinist who studied at Manhattan’s New 
School for Social Research, sees his pa- 
per as “a forum for free expression of 
critical comment and dialogue.” Kunkin 
keeps a closer eye on local problems 
than does EVO, started a commendable 
series of sociological studies of Watts 
almost immediately after the riots last 
summer. The Free Press fills its clas- 
sified column with ads that are often 
explicit and occasionally written in an 
unfathomably cryptic private language. 
Read one such recent notice: “Stepney 
San Francisco awaits your Septem- 
ber: | bid August—Josie.” 

> The Berkeley (Calif.) Barb is an 
cight- to twelve-page weekly, less than 
a year old, with a circulation of 7,500. 
Says the Barb's bearded editor, Max 
Scherr, 50, a local bohemian of long 
standing: “I'm interested in all the lit- 
tle movements that are divergent from 
the mainstream of the culture.” Scherr 
also admits—reluctantly—that sex and 
radical anti-Viet Nam articles are what 
sell his paper. Radical is the word. 
Wrote a Barb columnist known only 
as “The Roving Rat Fink,” after Presi- 
dent Johnson’s recent speech in Oma- 
ha: “Never before has an American 
president dared to come on so arrogant. 
He managed to sound much like der late 
Fiihrer, who also was elected by a large 
majority.” 

> East Lansing, Mich.’s The Paper was 
started last December by Michael Kind- 
man, 21, a Michigan State senior and 
Merit Scholar majoring in history. It 
is Kindman’s way of striking back at “the 
bureaucratic minds” that run the uni- 
versity. Kindman says he has 3,000 sub- 
scribers for his weekly. 

> Detroit's The Fifth Estate, an eight- 
page paper, has been publishing twice 
monthly since last November for a cir- 
culation of 1,000. Its editor is Harvey 
Ovshinsky, 18, who put in a brief stint 
at the Los Angeles Free Press after 
graduating from high school, came back 
to Detroit to set up his own paper be- 
cause “the liberals, the hippies and the 
anarchists have no organ. We print the 
other side.” Ovshinsky is planning a long 
career in journalism. “I intend to be 
publishing this paper,” he says, “when 
lam 35.” 
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Leonardo advanced science in 


nearly every known field of his day. 


What if he'd been able 


If Leonardo wanted to engage in a | 
scientific dialogue, there weren't 
many men he could turn to. 

Today, by contrast, he would find 
ninety per cent of all the scientists 
known to history alive and working. 

For this is an unparalleled time of 
scientific challenge. 

Much of this challenge is met by 
an entirely new kind of industry —the 
science/ aerospace industry. 

Within North American Aviation 
alone, there are more than 16,000 
engineers and scientists dedicated to 
exploring every frontier of science. 


These people, and thousands of 
others like them in companies across 
the nation, represent an unprece- 
dented scientific/management talent 
—a true natural resource. A resource 
that can solve a wide range of human 
problems. 

The efforts of advanced-thinking 
organizations like North American 
Aviation—plus their unexcelled abil- 
ity to translate ideas into reality—are 
already shaping a better America. 
Here are some ways North American 

is putting science to work: 

TRANSPORTATION—a study to help 
the state of California solve its trans- 
portation problems for the next 50 
years has been developed using com- 
puter technology and the systems 
analysis approach. 

FOOD—an experimental pilot plant 
indicates that some 50 tons of usable 
algae, which can be used to feed 
chickens, can be grown annually per 


And he worked alone. 





to work with 16,000 scientists and engineers? 


surface acre of water. And the photo- 
synthesis process involved would help 
purify millions of gallons of water for 
agricultural and industrial reuse. 
WATER—developing an advanced 
dual-purpose nuclear reactor to pro- 
duce fresh water from the sea, as 
well as economical electric power. 
MEDICAL LABORATORY — designing a 
portable Field Medical Laboratory 
that will have 200 major items of 
advanced medical equipment and 
could be used anywhere in the world. 
ELECTRIC POWER — pioneering the 
technology for an advanced fast 
breeder nuclear reactor that could 
produce more fuel than it consumes 
and provide economical electricity. 
PROPULSION—producing the rocket 
engines that launch many of Amer- 
ica’s major space vehicles, and devel- 
oping more advanced propulsion 
systems for future use. 

HEALTH & MEDICINE—developed a 
miniaturized heart monitor; tiny 
microphone for asthma research; 
brainwave-monitoring equipment 
requiring no needles or hair-shaving. 
LIFE SCIENCES—one of America’s 
largest life sciences groups pursues 
projects ranging from experiments 
for NASA’s Biosatellite Program 
to surgical monitoring devices and 
artificial heart and kidney work. 
WASTE MANAGEMENT — Studies of 
problems of sanitation, water supply, 
and air purification for space travel 
promise to yield valuable information 
to help solve similar problems in 
major metropolitan areas. 


FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE — One of the 
few corporate laboratories in Amer- 
ica devoted entirely to fundamental 
science provides a stimulus that can 
lead to the new products, processes, 
and industries of tomorrow. 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY — advanced 
manufacturing techniques are fur- 
nishing American industry with a 
wealth of new knowledge in many 
ficlds, including metallurgy, welding, 
and materials processing. 

OCEAN SYSTEMS —developing a two- 
man submersible workboat with 
manipulators for undersea mining, 
drilling, and rescue work; designing 
other deep submergence systems 
for work and research. 
ELECTRONICS —set standards of relia- 
bility for the electronics industry with 
microclectronics systems far more 
reliable, lighter, and smaller than 
previous systems. 

AVIATION—built more than 10,000 jet 
aircraft, and a vital contributor to 
America’s future leadership in high- 
speed, high-altitude military and 
commercial flight. 
DEFENSE—contributing to the defense 
of the Free World by producing 
advanced electronics systems, super- 
sonic aircraft, missile propulsion sys- 
tems, and many other military items. 
SPACE EXPLORATION — building the 
Apollo spacecraft to carry three U.S. 
astronauts to the moon and back. 


And this only begins to tell how 
North American Aviation and the 
science/aerospace industry is putting 
science to work for mankind, 


North American Aviation Zs 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information Systems 
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THE ECONOMY 
Where Restraint Begins 


For most of the year President John- 
son’s advisers have worked full time 
muting the notion that action 
might be necessary to head off serious 
national inflation. But last week, as if 
on cue from an unseen conductor, the 
Administration’s tune changed. From 
White House aides, the Treasury and 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
came warnings about the need for fiscal 


drastic 





FEDERAL RESERVE'S BRIMMER 
General agreement on the needs. 


restraint in an economy that keeps on 
exuberantly expanding. 

There was cause for concern, The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the 
swiftest six-month cost-of-living increase 
since 1958. Capped by a gain of 0.3% 
for June, the consumer price index 
climbed 1.7% in the first half of the 
year to 112.9% of the 1957-59 average 
For the twelve months ending in June. 
the rise was a hefty 23%. Industrial 
production and personal income 
climbed to record levels in June. 

Worry at the Top. Fretting because, 
in his words, “the economy is heating 
up,” President Johnson called 50 con 
gressional leaders to the White House 
and lectured them about economizing. 
Unless they do, he insisted, the alterna- 
tives are price and wage controls (which 
nobody wants), a huge budget deficit 
(inflationary), or new taxes (in an elec- 
tion year). Congress has already appro- 
priated about $1 billion over the Ad- 
ministration’s requested S113 billion 
budget for the new fiscal year. Pending 
proposals, if adopted, might add an- 
other $5 billion or so, chiefly for 
health, education and agriculture, On 
top of that, the Viet Nam war will 


also 
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probably force the President to ask for 
at least $5 billion in supplemental funds 
before next June 

If there was general agreement on 
the need to calm the economy, there 
was also plenty of argument about how 
to go at it. Last week Andrew Brimmer. 
Johnson's newest appointee to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, urged a suspension 
of the 1962 law that lets companies 
deduct from their income tax up to 7% 
of what they invest in new factories and 
equipment. Brimmer insisted that capi- 
tal spending has now reached “unsus- 
tainable levels,” posing a threat of sharp 
cutbacks and a drop in the whole 
economy later. 

Shortage in the Market. The idea of 
tinkering with the tax credit worries 
many businessmen, if only because plant 
expansion often requires decisions on 
spending two or three years ahead of the 
actual outlays. “Tax and depreciation 
incentives created the boom in the first 
place,” said Chairman Willard F, Rock- 
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well of Pittsburgh’s Rockwell-Standard 
Corp. “If they cut down the investment 
credit theyll be in a slump much faster 
than they expect.” 

Echoing a common sentiment, Presi- 
dent Archie K. Davis of the American 
Bankers Association demanded that 
the President send to Congress "as 
soon as possible” a detailed plan for 
cutting domestic spending and raising 
taxes “to eliminate dangerously mount- 
ing inflationary pressures.” He blamed 


“the failure of Government economic 
policies” for today’s shortage of mort- 
gage money and the interest-rate war 


between commercial banks and savings 
and loan associations. Banking, he said, 
castigated for affairs over 
which it has very little control.” 

One of those “affairs” is interest rates, 


“is being 


which have been forced, partly by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board action, to the high- 
est level years. In at least one 
industry—housing—this has had a fat 


in 35 


more serious deflationary effect than 
anyone could have intended. Housing 


starts in June fell to the lowest point 
since 1961, an annual rate of 1,288,000, 
But other areas have been far less af- 
fected by the Federal Reserve's tight- 
money policy, which has been by no 
means so restrictive as many people 
think, During the first six months of 





BANKERS ASSOCIATION’S DAVIS 
Plenty of argument over the methods. 


this year, bank loans to business ac- 
tually increased by $5.8 billion—11°% 
over the same period in 1965. 

The fact is that the most inflationary 
factor in the U.S. economy is, and 
almost always has been, Government 
spending. And though he is not the least 
bashful about urging spending restraint 
upon others, President Johnson remains 
unwilling to impose such restraint on 
his Great Society programs. 


AUTOS 
The Car with the Crumpable Nose 


For more than a year, Ford Motor 
Co. engineers have been dropping 
Thunderbirds and Mercurys nose-first 
from cranes; they have also run cars 
into concrete barriers, then watched the 
crack-ups on stop-action movie screens. 
As a result of the lessons learned, Ford 
President Arjay Miller announced in 
Detroit last week that some 1969 mod- 
els will have collapsible, impact-absorb- 
ing front ends as a safety feature. 

Though remaining silent about exact 
design details, Miller said that the gen- 
eral idea was to construct the front end 
so that it would, in case of a head-on 
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collision, crumple and be shortened by 
24 in. Through an optimum setup of 
framing, wheels, fenders, hood, engine 
and other components, Ford Safety En- 
gineer Harold Brilmyer aims to “work 
Out a sequential arrangement so that 
everything collapses in a prearranged 
form.” This may sound like small com- 
fort, but it could extend the duration of 
the typical collision from 90 millisec- 
onds to 125 milliseconds, cut impact 
forces by 20% to 30%, and thus reduce 
passenger injuries. 

Like General Motors’ telescoping 
steering column (Time, Feb. 18), the 
collapsible front end is an old idea re- 
vived by the safety furor, and other 
automakers will probably follow suit. 
Ford's is hardly a crash program—the 
new noses will go on various models 
when they are due for major restyling, 
and the changeover will not be com- 
plete until the 1971 models come out. 
But even Connecticut Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff, the auto industry’s toughest 
critic in Congress, saw the move as a 
sign of Detroit's growing recognition 
that “safety entails more than add-on 
features.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Going In for Outing 


Fifty miles from the nearest tele- 
phone and 40 times that far from his 
office, Businessman Sheldon Coleman, 
65, last week happily cast for salmon in 
the upper Jupiter River of eastern Can- 
ada’s Anticosti Island. Coleman was on 
Anticosti for business reasons as well as 
pleasure. Back in Wichita, Kans., he is 
president of the Coleman Co., Inc., a 
66-year-old firm that made the Coleman 
lamp and the Coleman stove famous, 
and is now expanding into a complete 





COLEMAN & FAMILY CAMPING OUT 
For that one great day in every three. 
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line of “outing products.” For a tryout 
on Anticosti, Coleman brought with him 
a new two-burner stove, a new lantern 
fuel, and a new tent flooring of vinyl 
and nylon, which he spread on the rock- 
strewn ground and vigorously gave what 
he calls “the stomp test.” 

Burgeoning Market. Coleman was 
happy not only because the salmon were 
running and his new equipment worked 
well, but also because of the burgeoning 
market for his products. “One out of 
every three days,” he said, “is now a 
holiday for the ordinary workingman. 
And more people are spending their 
leisure time in outdoor recreation.” The 
trek to the outdoors has resulted ir a 
multi-billion dollar U.S. market for 
recreational equipment, double what it 
was Only five years ago 

Along with lamps and stoves, Cole- 
man Sells heaters, jugs and picnic chests, 
last year acquired two smaller manu- 
facturers of tents and sleeping bags. 
“Tents,” says Coleman, “are growing in 
popularity. They don’t cost much, and 
some people just like tents because they 
get close to nature in them.” This year 
Coleman acquired Regis-Trimline, Inc. 
of Milwaukee, a maker of collapsible 
camping trailers; next month the com- 
pany will open a new plant in Somerset, 
Pa., to make more of the trailers as 
well as more tents and sleeping bags. In 
all, Coleman had first-half sales of $35.4 
million, up 31% from last year; earn- 
ings are up 20%, largely from outing 
products but also trom Coleman's other 
lines of heating and air-conditioning 
equipment. 

Disastrous Declines. All this is evi- 
dence of a dramatic change in the for- 
tunes of the Coleman Co. Sheldon’s 
father, William C. Coleman, built the 
business on a gasoline lamp that was 
cleaner and more illuminating than the 
Kerosene lamps of the day; it became a 
household staple in unelectrified rural 
America. 

The New Deal and REA wiped out 
much of the demand for the lamp, and 
the company lost a lot of money. 
Sheldon Coleman, a graduate engineer 
from Cornell who had spent his college 
summers as a professional guide in Can- 
ada, helped move the family firm into 
oil space-heaters and floor furnaces, But 
once again, progress—this time in the 
form of central heating—caused a cri- 
sis. “During the decade of the “50s,” he 
recalls, “the market for oil space-heaters 
and floor furnaces decreased between 
80% and 90% .” 

Sheldon Coleman became president 
in 1951, and vowed “never to get 
caught again while targeting in on a 
declining market.” He reorganized the 
company, moved it into new lines, put 
more stress on foreign business, which 
now accounts for 25% of company 
revenues. Part of the business abroad 
comes from sales of lanterns and stoves 
in underdeveloped countries. But more 
and more, at home and abroad, it de- 
rives from outing products for leisurely 
living. 








BOEING (RIGHT) ON 1919 MAIL RUN 
He let go too early. 


AVIATION 
Boeing at 50 


In 1916, Timberman William Ed- 
ward Boeing, then 34 and already a 
venturesome millionaire with a yen to 
get into the aircraft-building industry, 
founded the corporation that still car- 
ries his name. The original capitaliza- 
tion for today’s Boeing Co. was $100,- 
000, and the first factory facility was 
an all-but-abandoned Seattle boatyard. 

There, Boeing first built a 3,200-Ib., 
125-h.p., 78-m.p.h. wood and linen sea- 
plane. In the years thereafter, Boeing 
made a land-based biplane that was the 
U.S.’s first efficient airmail carrier: it 
helped him to win the profitable San 
Francisco-Chicago route. Boeing’s Mon- 
omail 200 in 1930 was the first plane 
with retractable landing gear; his 1933 
ten-passenger Bocing 247 was the U.S.’s 
first twin-engined commercial transport 
plane, and the Boeing Stratoliner in 
1938 was the first transport with a 
pressurized cabin. 

Today, the Boeing Co., under Presi- 
dent William M. Allen, employs 125,000 
people in 18 countries, last year sold $2 
billion worth of products and services. 
On its books are $3.1 billion worth of 
orders tor everything from helicopters 
and hydrofoils to the 490-passenger 
Boeing 747 jet continent hopper, for 
which Pan Am alone has committed 
itself to spending another $525 million 
for deliveries starting in 1969. 

The Boeing Co. is still based in Seat- 
tle. and last week the city carried on 
with a golden anniversary celebration 
for its leading corporate citizen. Among 
those present was Pan Am’s Chairman 
Juan Trippe, 67, and it was he who 
perhaps put the Boeing Co. into its best 
historical perspective. Trippe recalled 
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Why do chickens who live in aluminum houses lay more eggs? 


Give a hen an aluminum roof over her 
head and she’s a happy bird. 

Because aluminum keeps her house 
cool, she lays more eggs — more than 
chickens who live under different kinds 
of roofs. 

Aluminum reflects a high percentage 
of the sun's radiant heat, while other 
materials absorb this heat and conduct 
it through, 


Which is one reason why people like 
aluminum, too. More and more homes 
are going up with aluminum siding, 
aluminum roofing, aluminum awnings. 
Aluminum everything. 

Power lines that carry electric power 
to homes are made of aluminum. 
Trucks that carry eggs and countless 
other products to market are alumi- 
num. And for cooking those eggs — or 


Mw The Aluminum Association 


aluminum | te 


anything else —there’s nothing better 
than an aluminum utensil. Aluminum 
spreads heat evenly and smoothly, and 
is easy to clean. 

Because aluminum has so many tal- 
ents, you enjoy it in more products and 
places every day. And if the people who 

nake aluminum sometimes seem to 
crow about it, remember those chickens. 
May your future be as bright as aluminum's 

















that as early as 1934 Boeing had drawn 
up plans for a four-engined bomber: the 
U.S. War Department turned it down 
as being too visionary. Boeing there- 
upon spent $275,000 of its own money 
to build the plane. During World War 
II, it became the famed B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortress—the plane to which, said 
Trippe, “this republic owes more, per- 
haps, than any other in the history of 
aviation.” 

Again in the postwar era, said 
Trippe, Boeing spent $16 million of its 
own money in the development of its 
707 jet, which was to revolutionize 
commercial air travel all over the world, 
The first fight of the 707 on July 15, 
1954, said Trippe. was among “the 
events which have most dramatically 
changed the shape of things in our 
world during my lifetime.” 

Meanwhile, what ever happened to 
Founder William Edward Boeing? He 
was angered by a 1934 U.S. Govern- 
ment decision forcing him to split his 
aircraft’ manufacturing company and 
his newly thriving airmail and passen- 
ger service. He therefore let go of the 
carrier that is now known as United 
Air Lines, the U.S.’s largest domestic 
trunk line. He became so embittered 
that he sold out all his Boeing Co. hold- 
ings and never after 1934 played an 
active part in running his own company. 
He died in 1956 at the age of 74. 


HOBBIES 


Piranhas, Anyone? 

Among U.S. tropical-fish fanciers, 
who own some 23 million aquariums, 
by far the most popular species is the 
19¢ Scarlet Characin, whose Latin han- 
dle is Cheirodon axelrodi. Among the 
most expensive is the brown Discus, or 
Symphysodon —aequifasciata  axelrodi, 
for which hobbyists pay $300 for a 
breeding pair. Both of these, as well as 
about two dozen other varieties of trop- 
ical fish, are named for a burly, some- 
times surly, businessman-scientist named 
Herbert R. Axelrod. At 39, Dr. Axel- 
rod has been the supreme sage on trop- 
ical fish for so long that many people 
imagine he is in his 70s, As the largest 
breeder and seller of tropical fish in the 
world, he has amassed a personal for- 
tune that makes him several times a 
millionaire. 

Spiked Worms. The unlikely spawn- 
ing ground for this thriving enterprise 
is an Axelrod-designed — three-story 
building in industrial Jersey City, not 
far from the polluted waters of upper 
New York Bay. It houses the presses of 
Axelrod’s T.F.H. Publications, named 
for Tropical Fish Hobbyist, a monthly 
magazine (circ. 130,000) that Axelrod 
launched when he was a 25-year-old 
New York University graduate student. 
Since then, T.F.H. has turned out more 
than 460 books and pamphlets on fish 
—along with dozens of popular treatises 
on the care and upbringing of dogs, 
cats and birds. On top of that, sales of 
5,000,000 tropical fish a year, most of 
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them bred at T.F.H. farms in Florida 
and California, have helped quadruple 
T.F.H. revenue over the past four years 
to $3,600,000. 

The son of a Bayonne high school 
math teacher, Axelrod is fluent in seven 
languages, holds degrees in mathemat- 
ics and biology. He reveres the late 
General Motors Wizard Alfred P. Sloan 
in the way that most naturalists regard 
Charles Darwin. At a pet-business con- 
vention in Manhattan last week, Axel- 
rod showed off fish food that would 
have intrigued Darwin. This was Tubi- 
fex Worms—ordinary — sewer-variety 
worms spiked with a tasty, Axelrod- 
discovered fish-blood extract, and dry- 
frozen. Axelrod, always confident, ex- 
pects that the new product will capture 
most of the fish-food market. 

Non-Man-Eaters. Breeding and sur- 
vival rates among fish impose the only 
major limit on T.F.H.’s sales growth, 





AXELROD IN INFESTED AMAZON WATERS 
Something of a nipper himself. 


and this is a problem that even the 
multifaceted Dr, Axelrod has not yet 
solved. Until he does, Axelrod com- 
pensates by prodding chiefs of his 14 
subsidiaries; he insists that “even if we 
didn’t do anything,” sales should grow 
22% a year. He awards Cadillacs to 
those whose sales grow 50%, makes it 
clear that anyone whose gain falls be- 
low 22% “gets canned.” 

Axelrod undertakes yearly expedi- 
tions to the tropics, In the Amazon 
jungle, his favorite fish-finding territory, 
he delights in swimming in piranha- 
infested rivers just to prove that pira- 
nhas (which he sells for $50) are not 
man-eaters. In fact, about the only 
place he finds hazardous is the U.S., 
where he lives in an expensive, theo- 
retically bombproof, glass-and-concrete 
house on the Jersey shore. There, with 
unlisted phone numbers and safe from 
advice-seeking laymen and _— other 
“bores,” Axelrod can, and does, toss off 
as many as four T.F.H. booklets over 
a weekend. 


MERGERS 


From Food to Films 

“I suppose,” says Nathan Cummings, 
“that there isn't a week that goes by 
that I don’t look at somebody's busi- 
ness." Cummings, who will turn 70 this 
fall, is a Canada-born, Chicago-based 
connoisseur of fine art and fine com- 
panies. His Consolidated Foods Corp. 
(Time, June 24) has made corporate 
acquisitions and become a food-indus- 
try behemoth, with sales last fiscal year 
of $830 million. Last week Cummings 
announced the result of his latest look 
into somebody else’s business. Consoli- 
dated agreed on a merger in which, for 
$140 million in stock, it will acquire 
United Artists Corp. 

Long Step. For Cummings and Con- 
solidated, taking over the best money- 
maker in the motion-picture industry 
($12.8 million earnings last year on 
revenues of $193.7 million) is a long 
step. Until this year, Consolidated lim- 
ited its acquisitions to the food-process- 
ing business. The United Artists merger 
will not only put Consolidated over the 
billion-dollar sales mark this year but 
take Cummings into nonfood fields with 





vast possibilities. “We believe,” said 
Cummings, that “the merger with 


United Artists is the most important di- 
versification made by our company 
since its founding 27 years ago.” 

The merger is important for United 
Artists too, Chairman Robert S. Benja- 
min and President Arthur B. Krim, who 
form a kind of Alphonse-and-Gaston 
partnership, in 15 years have sponsored 
one of the most remarkable comebacks 
in show business. Organized in 1919 by 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks Sr., 
Charlie Chaplin and D. W. Griffith, 
United was losing $100,000 a week by 
1951. Lawyers Benjamin and Krim 
(law partners of Louis Nizer) took 
over, encouraged talented independent 
producers to make good films for 
United to bankroll and distribute. The 
list has since included such successes 
as Marty, High Noon, The African 
Queen, West Side Story, Tom Jones, 
and lately The Russians Are Coming 
and Khartoum. United backed two 
Beatle pictures, has made $10 million 
on them. On four James Bond films, 
its $13 million investment has so far re- 
turned $124 million. 

Opportunity Broadens. Wall Street is 
leary of the movie industry because it 
so often soars and dips on hit movies 
or bombs. In spite of success, United's 
price-earnings ratio has stayed low, and 
its Opportunity to grow has been ham- 
pered. Now, with financial backing from 
stronger Consolidated, it will be able 
to explore such fields as television, 
books, magazines and music publishing. 
Under the Cummings system of de- 
centralized management, moreover, 
United's old team will continue to run 
the motion-picture business. All Cum- 
mings will have to do, he hopes, is 
count the earnings and perhaps look at 
a movie once in a while. 
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This is Sue Law. 
She hated high school math. 








WORLD BUSINESS 





WEST GERMANY 
A Little Planning 


As the postwar director of West Ger- 
many’s shell-shocked economy, Ludwig 
Erhard rejected the remedy that a great 
many experts recommended for such a 
Sttuation—a_ rigidly planned economy 
With the rubble all around him, he be 
gan extolling the virtues of free enter- 
prise and launched what has since come 
to be known as the Wirtschaftswunder 
(economic miracle). As recently as 
1961, Erhard publicly deplored the fact 
that “there are still 
nomic — planner’s 
economy.” 

Now Erhard is Chancellor, and with 
some of the Wunder gone out of the 
Wirtschaft, he has turned toward the 
kind of planning that he used to say 
could cause only “friction and disturb- 
ance.” [1 still amounts to far less con- 
trol than the French system, which has 
government-set production goals, but it 
is much more than the Erhard of only 
a few years ago would have tolerated. 

Presently before the Bundestag is an 
Erhard-backed bill that will tighten cred- 
it controls by allowing the federal gov- 
ernment and West Germany's central 
bank to decree one-year restrictions on 
the amount of public and private bor- 
rowing. Beyond that, both the federal 
and state governments will be freed 
from constitutional obligations to bal- 
ance their budgets: instead, they will be 
able to run surpluses or deficits. depend- 
ing on whether the economy needs to be 
speeded up or slowed down. Both fed- 
eral and state governments will be re- 
quired to present long-term (probably 
five years), coordinated investment 
plans: at present, the Bonn government 
is not able to even get information from 
the states about their spending pros- 
pects, much less influence them, Also 


traces of the cco 
mentality in our 
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under the new legislation, the govern- 
ment will be able to vary tax-deprecia- 
tion allowances in order to stimulate or 
soothe the economy 

All this comes as bitter medicine to 
Erhard, but he has little choice. The 
cost of living went up 4.56 during the 
twelve months that ended in April 
Spending by government, both federal 


and state, was bloated by 12% in 1965, 
much more than the still substantial 
growth of 8.4% in the gross national 


product. Erhard himself has been booed 
by coal miners in the Ruhr. whose in- 
dustry is threatened by the Europe-wide 
revolution in oil, natural gas and atom- 
ic energy. The coal malaise has spread 
to steel—partly because the steel com- 
panics themselves produce 40% ot 
West German coal—with the result that 
Krupp and other producers have begun 
to cut back working hours. And so, Free 
Enterpriser Erhard has clearly come to 
decide that a litthe government  plan- 
ning ts better than none 


CANADA 
Dependent & Discontented 


Canada owes its prosperity in great 
part to its close economic ties with the 
U.S. This relationship, which — has 
helped give the country the world’s sec- 
ond-highest: living standard (after the 
U.S.), is also a source of resentment. 
Now, Canada is engaged in a national 
debate over what, if anything, should be 
done about it. And last week the prob- 
lem took the form of a hassle between 
the U.S. and Canada about banking. 

Biting a Bank. The present phase of 
the conflict: started two months ago 
over a book by former Finance Min- 
ister Walter Gordon, who remains an 
influential leader of Canada’s govern- 
ing Liberal Party. In A Choice for 
Canada, Gordon argued that the coun- 
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CROSBY & BANK COLLEAGUES 
Pride, politics and a penchant for living beyond means. 


Iry must act soon to “regain control of 
our economy.” The alternative, he 
wrote, Is to “acquiesce in becoming a 
colonial dependency of the U.S.. with 
no future except the hope of eventual 
absorption.” 

Two weeks ago, Gordon's successor 
as Finance Minister, Mitchell Sharp, 
added bite to that bark by introducing 
a bill in Parliament that would have 
the effect of prohibiting any Canadian 
bank with more than 25% foreign own- 
ership from having more than $200 mil- 
lion in assets, If it is passed. which is 
lar trom certain, the bill would im- 
mediately apply to only one institution 
the Mercantile Bank of Canada (assets 
$222 million). which is wholly owned by 
New York's First National City Bank. 
For the future, another provision of the 
legislation would also effectively bar any 
other foreign-controlled bank from op- 
erating in Canada. 

Because of its punitive tone, the bill 
provoked a strong protest in Washing- 
ton. Approving an otherwise routine 
merger between the California Cana- 
dian Bank of San Francisco, owned by 
Foronto’s Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce, and the Northern Cali- 
fornia National Bank of San Mateo, 
of which Singer Bing Crosby is chair- 
man, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
deplored “the apparent lack of recipro- 
ca! treatment” accorded U.S. banks in 
Canada. 

Politics lie behind Sharp's restrictive 
bank proposal. With Canadian Prime 
Minister Lester Pearson expected to 
retire in a year or two, Sharp's hopes 
of succeeding him as Liberal Party lead- 
er partly hinge on his winning support 
among Gordon's followers, It was Gor- 
don who originally proposed the bill 
against foreign banks. By carrying on 
with it, Sharp stands to build his party 
strength. Still, he has misgivings that 








FINANCE MINISTER SHARP 
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| 7 Roses is made for ‘gin gimlets and 
vodka gimlets,what’ it doing ina 
brandy patel ag Aedes arum n gimlet?) 
























Some people think a gimlet is a small carpenter's tool. 
And some people think a gimlet is a delightful mixture of 
one part Rose’s lime juice to four or five parts gin or vodka. 

But there is still another group. They mix our lime juice 
with brandy or rum.That’s a gimlet to them. 

To these nonconformists we say,““Bravo!” 

Our Rose’s adds a calypso twist to distinctive brandy and 
- rum flavors. Why? Because Rose's is made of tropical limes, 
z ..| sun-yellow Caribbean limes from the island of Dominica. 
ne i | Rose’s isn’t as tart as green untropical limes. Not as sweet 
, as ordinary lime juice. It’s tart-sweet. Deliciously calypsian. 

What about a bourbon gimlet? Well, a Rose’s by any 
other name... 
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Opportunity 
has many faces 
at Boeing 
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Call Chicago 
(312) 726-8955 
(collect) 





Engineers and scientists have an ex- 
ceptional opportunity forcareer growth 
and advancement at Boeing in Seattle. 
Unprecedented jetliner sales have re- 
sulted in the largest backlog in the his- 
tory of commercial aviation. A major 
expansion program is under way. And 
the next generation of jets is already 
on the drawing boards and in the 
Boeing wind tunnels. Immediate 
ground-floor opportunities are avuil- 
able to those seeking rewarding career 
advancement. 

These positions are with Boeing's 
Commercial Airplane and Supersonic 


CR4 


Transport divisions, in such disciplines 
as aerodynamics, structures, mechan- 
ical test, flight test, mathematics, opera- 
tions research, metallurgy, computer 
technology, electrical/electronics. 

Here in Seattle you can take ad- 
vantage of metropolitan cultural and 
entertainment activities while enjoying 
the leisurely pace of western living, 
including year-round golf, boating and 
fishing. Only an hour's drive separates 
ski-level from sea-level; the rugged 
Cascade Mountains and island-flecked 
Puget Sound are only minutes away 
from your home. 


Minimum requirements include a 
B.S. degree in an applicable engineering 
or scientific discipline ... 
perience is preferred. Boeing is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


related ex- 


Investigate the career and living advantages 
of these Boeing assignments today. Stop in, 
call (collect) or write to the Boeing Chicago 
Employment Office, Suite 1351, 120 South 
LaSalle St., Dept. CEZ, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 
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COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE DIVISION 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT DIVISION 
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Without obligation, have an Investors Man phone me for an 


appointment. I'd like to know more about your policies and the 
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Sure he sells Life Insurance —but with a 

big difference. He puts it in its place as only 

one of the four cornerstones to your family’s 

financial security. He can help make your I 4 
insurance dollars do more to protect your 
family’s future...Let him explain the four 
cornerstones to you. Mail coupon or call your 
Investors Man, the “Man with the Red Seal”, 
today. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 

under “Insurance”. 
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the bill's retroactive provisions, which 
could force First National City Bank 
to sell 75% of its stock in its Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, might damage Can- 
ada’s high standing with the U.S, finan- 
cial community. 

Canada relies heavily on that stand- 
ing to live beyond its means. Only the 
SI billion a year that foreign investors 
put into the Canadian economy, most- 
ly from the U.S., prevents Canada’s per- 
sistent balance-of-payments deficit from 
undermining its currency. Even so, the 
figures can seem understandably alarm- 
ing to a Canadian nationalist. At last 
count, Americans had more than $25 
billion invested in Canada, a third of 
all U.S. private investment abroad. U.S. 
firms not only operate some 1,500 ma- 
jor subsidiaries in Canada, but control 
46% of the country’s manufacturing, 
52% of its mining and smelting, 62% 
of its petroleum and gas industries. 

As the U.S.’s biggest customer, Can- 
ada buys 25% of American exports; it 
sells the U.S. 70% of its exports. Can- 
ada might export even more, but many 
of its tariff-protected industries remain 
inefficient by U.S. standards, pay their 
employees less than similar U.S. work- 
men earn, and suffer a worrisome brain 
drain to the south. 

A Lift from Poverty. Partly because 
of such handicaps, some Canadians fa- 
vor economic union with the U.S. 
Denouncing “those who talk narrow 
economic nationalism,” Saskatchewan 
Premier Ross Thatcher recently praised 
U.S. capital for lifting his province from 
poverty to prosperity. In British Co- 
lumbia, Commerce Minister Ralph Loff- 
mark urged an end to all tariffs be- 
tween the two nations. “I don’t think 
political domination would result,” he 
said, “but even if it did, it wouldn't be 
the end of the world.” 

Despite such friendly statements, the 
mere fact that Sharp deemed it po- 
litically expedient to propose his bank 
ban is evidence of widespread Canadian 
dissatisfaction about the country’s deep 
economic dependence on the U.S. An- 
other sign: a Gallup poll last week re- 
ported that 53% of Canadians feel that 
their way of life is too strongly in- 
fluenced by the U.S. 


DENMARK 


Green Pastures 

As pastor of two country churches 
in Denmark’s North Sea province of 
West Jutland, the Rev. Eilif Krogager, 
56, has worked for 31 years to set 
the feet of his parishioners firmly on 
the road to heaven. Unlike other clerics, 
Krogager can also send his flock sky- 
ward by jet: he runs a tourist agency 
that is the fastest growing in all of 
Scandinavia. His Tjaereborg Travels 
this year will do a $30 million business 
booking trips for 170,000 people, in- 
cluding 10,000 leaving this week for 
Western and Southern Europe and 
North Africa, Through ten subsidiary 
companies, Tjaereborg owns a fleet of 
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two Caravelles, seven DC-6-Bs, and 70 
highway buses. 

Divine Comedy. Krogager keeps 
prices church-mouse cheap: a week- 
long, all-expense trip to Rhudes costs 
$103; a 19-day Tjaereborg bus tour of 
eight cities, including Moscow and Ber- 
lin, costs $125. Krogager plows most 
earnings back into the companies, 
whose plant and equipment are now 
worth $45 million. His Sterling Air- 
ways, run for him by a onetime SAS 
pilot, has on order two more Caravelles 
and a DC-6-B. Krogager is also build- 
ing an eleven-story hotel on Spain’s 
Costa del Sol and planning another on 
Rhodes. The company is about to rent 
a computer for data processing to sup- 
plement Krogager’s staff of 65. 

The pastor got into the travel busi- 
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TRAVEL AGENT—PASTOR KROGAGER 
Firmly onthe road at church-mouse prices. 


ness almost by divine comedy. Eager 
to make a tour of Spain in 1949 but 
too poor to swing it, Krogager signed 
up 70 Jutlanders for the trip, went 
along, with expenses paid, as_ their 
guide. In Segovia, Krogager forgot the 
name of an inn where the group had 
contracted to eat dinner. He took the 
travelers to another place—only to be 
confronted at meal’s end by the irate 
owner of the scheduled restaurant, who 
demanded payment for the uneaten 
meal. In the red by $150 as a result, 
Krogager decided to recoup the next 
year by scheduling a trip to Oberam- 
mergau. When 450 tourists signed up, 
he decided that there was a future in 
the travel business. 

God & Caesar. Churchman Krogager 
keeps God's business and Caesar's nice- 
ly separated. Technically, he is only a 


consultant to Tjaereborg, though he has 
the consent of his bishop and elders to 
consult as much as he wants. When 
other travel agencies complained about 
his growing activity, Denmark’s Min- 
istry of Ecclesiastical Affairs itself an- 
nounced that there was no conflict be- 
tween church work and tourism. 

Krogager wears a wristwatch with 
built-in alarm; when it rings during 
business conferences, he leaves to at- 
tend his pastoral duties for the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Denmark's 
national church. Along with separate 
Sunday services in the towns of Tjaere- 
borg and Sneum, Krogager also works 
the 41l-acre farm where he lives with 
his wife Gorma, a former actress, and 
Daughter Kirstine-Louise, 19. Krogager 
prefers not to ask for a curate to help 
with the church work in his flourishing 
parishes. “I am the only pastor in Den- 
mark,” he says, “who cannot allow 
himself to ask for an assistant. They 
would look at me and say, ‘So you're 
too busy making money, eh?’ ” 


COMMON MARKET 


A Blow for Freer Competition 

While Common Market planners pur- 
sue their goal of free trade, business- 
men of the six member nations have 
continued an older tradition: that of 
boundary-crossing deals through which 
manufacturers, in order to sandbag their 
competition, award exclusive — sales 
rights to retail distributors. Now, in a 
long-awaited decision involving one such 
arrangement between Grundig, a West 
German electronics giant, and Consten, 
a French retail distributor, the Com- 
mon Market has moved to topple the 
restraint-of-trade tradition. 

Under a 1957 agreement, Grundig 
gave Consten exclusive rights to Sell its 
TV sets, tape recorders and other prod- 
ucts in France in return for Consten’s 
promise not to handle competing 
brands, Grundig thus sewed up a $14 
million share of the French consumer 
electronics market. Free from compe- 
tition, Consten could sell Grundig prod- 
ucts at mark-ups as high as 50% —dou- 
ble what German retailers were get- 
ting. So sweet was the deal that in 1961, 
when another French firm started un- 
derselling Consten with Grundig wares 
bought from German wholesalers, out- 
raged Consten officials charged it with 
unfair practices in a French court—to 
their later chagrin. Asked for an opin- 
ion on the case, the EEC in Brussels 
brushed aside bitter German protests, 
decided that the Grundig-Consten deal 
created ‘a monopoly within French ter- 
ritory” in violation of Common Market 
free-trade accords. The Market’s court 
of justice in Luxembourg thereupon 
ruled the exclusive dealership illegal. 

Though French courts must finally 
decide the Consten-Grundig case, they 
are expected to go along with the FEC 
precedent, which may affect more than 
30,000 exclusive-dealership — arrange- 
ments in the Six. 
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Does little Budget Rent-A-Car System take a 
licking when you rent its Chevrolet Impalas 
for just $7 a day and 6¢ a mile? 


Some people may claim we do, but we're not com- 
plaining, our sales volume was $25,000,000 last year. 
Actually, we're in great shape—350 Budget System 
offices in 250 cities in Continental U.S.A., Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, England and Europe 
But we're still pint-sized as far as the rent-a-car busi 
ness goes. Prudent people (who appreciate a buck) 
like us, They make free teletype reservations in ad 
vance, then give us a buzz from the airport. We're 
fast on our feet. Our pickup service is usually faster 
than the luggage service. We deliver fine cars, like 
Chevrolet Impalas, that are in great shape, too—auto- 


matic transmission, radio, seat belts, heater-defroster 
and proper insurance. And we're not tough on your 
pocketbook or credit card (Diner's Club, American 
Express and Carte Blanche honored.) Just $7 a day 
and 6¢ a mile*. You buy only the gas you use. In the 
event you're bemused, that 5/5 on our funny-looking 
sign means we'll rent you a new Corvair Monza or 
other fine compact for $5 a day and 5¢ a mile*. When 
we were really small that’s how we got grown-ups to 
notice us, so we keep the sign and rate for our friends 
Want a Budget Credit Card of your own? Just send 
in the coupon below for your application. 


Prudent people save a buck with Budget... look for us in the Yellow Pages 


Budget Rent-A-Car Corp T2 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 60601 

Gentlemen: I'd like a Budget Credit Card. Please send me an application 
form and a wallet size list of your System's office locations and phone 
numbers. 





' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
. 


(C) Budget Rent-A-Car Corporation of America. *Rates may vary slightly in some areas. Franchises available. 


We feature the 1966 Chevrolet Impala, 
the car with the jet-smooth ride. 
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NAME 





ADDRESS___ ——— 
CITY. 





STATE ZIP. 





Coast-To-Coast Continental U.S.A. and Canada « Alaska « Hawaii + Puerto Rico « England + Europe 


MILESTONES 


4g & 
Married. Vonda Kay Van Dyke, 23, 
Sunday-school teacher, ventriloquist, 
Miss America 1965; and Dr. C. An- 
drew Laird, 29, U.C.L.A. Medical Cen- 


ter resident in surgery; in Phoenix, Ariz 





Married. Amirabass Hoveida, 46, Pre- 


miecr ol Iran since the assassination 
(1965) of Premier Hassanali Mansur; 
& and Lili Emami-Khouei, 32, Mansur’s 
sister-in-law, after a ten-year courtship; 


Hip hip Montclair menthol and at Khair-Roud on the Caspian Sea 
’ 








Carlton. Good mild taste is what Married. Frank Sinatra, 50, Grand 
you'll cheer. All together now. ist ence Dragon of Hollywood's Clan; and Mia 

j Sancta © Farrow 21 actress (TV's Peyton 
Go for Montclair, go for Cariton, in every puff Place): he for the third time (his last 


go for mild. Ava Gardner); in Las Vegas. After a 
20-month semipublic courtship, the pair 
whisked in by private jet (he from New 
York, she from Los Angeles), just in 
time for a five-minute ceremony by a 
judge in a suite at the Sands, a Vegas 
gambling spa and Sinatra pad. Wedding 
Guest Red Skelton said it all: “The 
bride took her thumb out of her mouth, 
and Frank put the ring on her finger 


A 


Divorced. By Robert Bolt, 41, play- 
wright (4 Man for All Seasons) and 
Oscar-winning film scenarist (Lawrence 
of Arabia, Doctor Zhivago): Celia Ann 
Bolt; on uncontested grounds of adul- 
tery with Gordon Leslie Riddett, gen 
eral handyman on the Bolts’ Hamp 
shire estate; after 17 years of marriage, 
One son, two daughters; in London 


Montclair 


Uenthal 7 


MPANY 


The light one 


EXTRA MILD Died. Montgomery Clift, 45, actor, 


MONTCLAIR CIGARETTES ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR Whose boyish looks, lopsided grin and 

SMOKERS WHO SEEK EXCEPTIONAL MILDNESS hesitant drawl made him an_ instant 
Hollywood star in Red River (1948), 
but who never bought his own myth, 
never adopted Hollywood for his own 
(he would not live there), and whose 
acting talents, which won him four 
Oscar nominations, kept him a. star 
even after a 1956 auto accident badly 
marred his face: of coronary arterio- 
sclerosis; in Manhattan 





Died. Thomas Jefferson Williams, 73, 
U.S.-born Argentine industrialist, one of 
the richest men in Latin America, who 
in 1914 quit a bank clerk's job to ped- 
manufacture dle toweling door to door in Argentina, 
achage averaged less than used his commissions to start his own 
business, then built up a massive (20 
company) textile-chemical-mining-auto 
complex; of complications following a 
poisonous spider bite; in Buenos Aires 


Died. Mary L. Jobe Akeley. 80, ex- 
plorer, geographer, mountaineer and au- 
thor (Restless Jungle) who, when her 


husband Carl Akeley died on a trip to 
NO HEALTH CLAIM IS INTENDED OR Africa (1926), took on his life’s work. 
MPLIED BY THIS LISTING 


“TAR"* 9.5 MG PER CIGARETTE 
NICOTINE 0.6 MG . PER CIGARETTE 


mapped the Congo, Kenya and Tan- 
= a si es ganyika, fought to protect Africa’s van- 
4 ishing wildlife, gave animals and funds 
to the African Hall of Manhattan's 
Museum of Natural History; of cere- 
bral thrombosis; in Stonington, Conn 
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You need an acid touch 


a Herb Jacobson etches printing dots 
so small you can’t even see them. His 
artistry can decide how a picture prints 
on paper. He works on film with a hair- 
line brush, acid and a high-power glass. 
By delicately enlarging or reducing dots 
that make up the picture to be printed, 
he can lighten or darken halftones and 
bring out sharp detail. Printing that 
the original 


like Herb 


. and consistently printable papers. 


equals—or even improves 


takes graphic arts specialists 


Finest quality enamel printing papers 





and 50-power eyes...to dot-etch a power hoist. 


provide the showease for Herb’s special 
artistry. As an expert, he appreciates the 
skills of Consolidated’s 4,000 specialists 
—the largest concentration of papermak- 
ing skills—at the only major mill that 
sin enamel printing papers. 

The productive printing business, 7th 
largest in the nation, is built on experts 
like Herb, plus specialized equipment 
and paper mills like Consolidated. 
WRITE US: Let us prove our enamels 
can help make your printing better. 
We'll 


send free sample sheets to your 


fora 


printer on request. Have him compare 
the quality of our papers on one of your 
next printing jobs. Sold only through 


Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchants. 
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Guns Unlimited 


THE RIGHT BEAR ARMS by Carl 
392 pages. McGraw-Hill, $6.95 





Bakal 





A well-regulated Militia, being neces- 
sary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
irmys, shall not be infringed, 

When the Founding Fathers wrote 
Article Il of the Bill of Rights, they 
considered that the right to bear arms 
was eminently sensible for a sot +r peo- 
ple who had to tame a raw land with 
hundreds of perilous frontiers. The U.S. 
of 1966 has no marauding Redcoats or 
redskins, but it still has plenty of guns. 
Firearms can be bought by any kook or 
crook in Maryland pawnshops, in Texas 
sporting-goods stores or from any one 


of hundreds of mail-order houses—as 


the assassination of President Kennedy 
tragically illustrated. 
This angry book by a Manhattan 


public relations man, who has also writ- 
ten half a dozen magazine articles on 
the subject, is the first ever aimed solely 
at the problem of arms control within 
the U.S. Even publication it 
provoked a flurry of attention from gun 
manufacturers, sportsmen’s clubs, self- 
styled patriotic organizations, and the 
700,000-member National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, all of which are opposing a bill, 
now in a Senate subcommittee, that 
would put stiffer federal limits on the 
import and sale of firearms. Bakal’s work 
seems certain to become one of the 
most widely debated books of the year. 


before 





FIREARMS SALE IN SANTA MONICA, CALIF, 
Murder through the mail. 


70 


The publisher, hoping that it will stir 
as much commotion as Silent Spring 
Rachel Carson’s polemic against insecti- 
cides, likes to call it Silent Springfield. 

Worse than War. Bakal offers some 
unnerving statistics to back his thesis 
that firearms have become a national 
menace. Firearm fatalities amount to 
17,000 each year—5,000 murders and 
12,000 accidents and Since 
1900, guns have brought death to ap- 
proximately 750,000 people in the U.S., 
considerably more than the 530,000 
Americans killed in all U.S. wars. Many 
of the criminal killings would have oc- 
curred anyway—a person bent on mur- 
der could always use another weapon— 
but the availability of guns un- 
doubtedly swelled the total. 

Almost half of the guns used in mur- 
ders in 1963 and 1964 were bought— 
through the mail 
Forty-two states do not require persons 
to get licenses to buy hand guns, and in 
those and with 
laws, almost anyone who has the price 
of a pistol can get one. In Washington, 
D.C., police checked 200 persons who 
had received mail-order guns, found 
25% of them had criminal records. In 
New Jersey, the Paterson Morning Call 
last November marked the second anni- 
versary of President Kennedy's assassi- 
nation by ordering a .38-cal. revolver 
by mail in the name of L. H. Oswald. 
It was promptly delivered 

Though the Federal Firearms Act 
prohibits the mailing of hand guns, ex- 
cept to military policemen, 
Government watchmen and other au- 
thorized persons, mail-order dealers 
commonly get around this barrier by 
shipping pistols and revolvers by com- 
mon carriers and commercial delivery 
services. No federal law requires the 
shippers to question the qualifications 
of the buyer or notify police. Some 
dealers offer a variety of heavy, 
war-surplus antitank guns and bazoo- 
kas. One youngster with a mail-order 
bazooka shot several thousand dollars’ 
worth of transformers off utility 
before he was arrested. Four California 
youths, using a 20-mm. antitank gun 
bought for $150, shot a blast that set fire 
to part of the Angeles National Forest 

Off Target. Like many polemics, Ba- 
kal’s book is weakened by intemperate 
tone, Sunday supplement style, exag- 
gerations and errors, It is obviously not 
true that “guns are made only to pul a 
bullet through a living body, in order to 
kill.” Most ammunition sold in the U.S 
cach year is shot up by skeet- and 
trapshooters, rifle-match enthusiasts and 
wood-lot plinkers—gunmen no more 
bloodthirsty than golfers or bowlers. 
Yet that does not from the 
main point: U.S. gun laws are an inet- 
muddle, and the nation would 
benefit from stricter enforcement of ex- 
isting laws and sterner controls to keep 
arms out of irresponsible hands. 


suicides. 
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with shocking ease 


States areas licensing 
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POET VOZNESENSKY 
Like a Kyrie of Kiev. 


Belligerent Young Bard 


ANTIWORLDS by Andrei V< 


slated by W. H 


znesensky; 





Auden, Richard 


others. 120 








Wilbur, Stanley Kunitz 


Basic Books 





and 
$4.95 


pages 


Poetry, like made under 
pressure. In Russia the pressure of to- 
talitarian control on a rapidly enlarg- 
ing spirit of freedom keeps poetry hiss- 
ing-hot. Evgeny Evtushenko first blew 
his stack back in 1957, and since then 
vigorous young poets have come geyser- 
ing out of the masses with a frequency 
alarming to the Soviet regime. 

One of these belligerent young bards, 
33-year-old Andrei Voznesensky, now 
rivals Evtushenko in popularity. His lat- 
est volume of verse ran up an advance 
sale of 100,000 in Russia, and his pub- 
lic readings have packed a Moscow 
sports palace with 14,000 bellowing po- 
etry buffs, What is more, in these always 
adequate and sometimes redoubtable 
translations, Voznesensky (pronounced 
Voz-nes-yern-ski) considerably surpasses 
Evtushenko in poetic capacity. He is in- 
disputably the most powerful lyric pcet 
to appear in Russia since Pasternak 

A Foot on Broadway? Pasternak, says 
Voznesensky, made him what he is to- 
day. At eleven he became the great 
man’s protege, and at 20 he published 
the first of his five books of verse. By 
1959 he was famous. By 1963 he was in 
Khrushchev went after 
him hammer and sickle as a “bourgeois 
formalist,” and Russia’s jackal journals 
bayed that he had “one foot in Gorky 
Street and the other on Broadway.” 
Then the tone changed, and in April of 
this year Voznesensky was permitted to 
tour the U.S., reading his poems. 

The readings were a smash,.and so 


Steam, Is 


serious trouble. 
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McKinsey & Company is looking for 
another Hasso von Falkenhausen. 


Mr. Von Falkenhausen is a council member of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Unternchmensforschung 
(German Operations Research Society). He earned 
his M.S, in industrial engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, his doctorate in operations research at the 
Technische Hochschule, Darmstadt. A remarkable 
young man, with academic achievement and busi- 
ness experience in the United States and Europe, he 
joined McKinsey & Company as our newest associ- 
ate in Diisseldorf. He is now helping us solve the 
problems of some of the leading companies and in- 
stitutions around the world. 

We are looking for more Hasso von Falken- 
hausens—Europeans trained in American business 
techniques—not only for Diisseldorf but also for 
London and Paris, Amsterdam and Ziirich. We are 
hoping this advertisement will catch the attention 
of several such top flight young men who are suc- 
cessful where they are, but who might become in- 
terested in a new career—abroad or in the U. S. A. 
—with unusual challenges and satisfactions. We're 
offering the right men outstanding opportunities for 
a professional consulting career with our Firm. 

We seek men eager to participate in the growing 


science of management to acquire and apply the 
best thinking in this field, and to work on these 
problems at the top levels of management. 

They must be ready to meet the challenge of 
many varied and complex problems. 

They must have a first-rate education coupled 
with imagination, self-confidence and a special kind 
of sensitivity to other people. 

If you have the qualifications and the drive to 
make good, a career with McKinsey & Company, 
Inc., international management consultants, can be 
unusually rewarding. You don’t have to wait for an 
opening to move to the top. Your progress is deter- 
mined solely by your own performance. 

If you’re our kind of man, we’re not just offering 
you a new job. 

We're offering you a new way of life. 

Write in confidence giving details of education 
and background to: 


McKinsey & Company 
2 8 ff 8 Of 2 ee 


McKinsey & Company Inc., Management Consultants, Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Il. 60601. Att. Mr. William C. Perkins 
New York—Washington—Chicago—Cleveland—San Francisco—Los Angeles—London—Paris—Amsterdam—Diisseldorf—Ziirich—_Melbourne. 
An equal opportunity employer. If you are an employee of a client company, please do not respond to this advertisement. 
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‘S| makes sense for Allstate,’ says Robert 
B. Sheppard, Marketing Vice President. ‘We 
want to reach young family men actively in 
the market for good, honest insurance values 

- and with SI, we certainly do.” 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


each week the facts add up to success 
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was the reader. A stocky little fellow 
with mouse-brown hair and the eyes of 
a day-old calf, Voznesensky stumbled 
onstage like a lost delivery boy. Yet 
as he stood before the microphone, he 
swelled as though a mighty wind had 
rushed into him. His eyes blazed, his 
arms flung wide, and out of his small 
body rolled a big dark golden tremolo 
that thundered in the theater like a 
Kyrie of medieval Kiev. 

Like the voice, the verse is direct, 
fervent, fresh, almost childishly naive. 
Some of it is tenderly lyrical; much of 
it is vehemently public poetry, poetry 
for the microphone. The imagery and 
language are startling, precise, modern. 
“Behind an airplane.” he writes, “the 
sound trailed/ Rectangular, like a barge 
behind a tug.” And again: “Radio-like, 
my cat lies curled/ With his green eye 
tuned to the world.” 

A Foot on the Gas. Strong images 
refract strong emotions. Voznesensky is 
wildly excited by “godless/ baseball- 
crazy/ gasoline-hazy/ America!” A pas- 
sionate patriot, he is also a ferocious 
critic of Communism. In a horrendous 
poem printed in 1963, he likens the re- 
lation between the Russians and their rul- 
ers to that between Peter the Great and 
one of his mistresses. Having cut off the 
poor wench’s head, the czar snatched it 
up again by the hair and then, accord- 
ing to eyewitnesses, kissed the bloody 
carrion passionately on the lips. Un- 
tike Evtushenko, however, Voznesensky 
is not primarily a political poet. He is 
concerned with politics because he is 
concerned with the suffering it causes, 
but he clearly comprehends that not all 
suffering is politically produced. In one 
of his most dreadful and beautiful 
poems he describes how 

Someone is beating a woman. 
Century on century, no end to this. 
That's life, you say. Are you telling me? 
There are no religions, 

no revelations, 
There are women, 


And the stars? Rattling in the sky 
Like raindrops against black glass, 
Plunging down, 

they cool 
Her grief-fevered forehead. 

Is there nothing beyond the stars, 
above the self? Voznesensky is not sure. 
He often writes like a Western existen- 
tialist: “We were not born to survive, 
alas,/ But to step on the gas.” And 
again: “If you live, you burn.” But in 
some of his finest poems he leaps spec- 
tacularly into transcendence and, in lines 
that are metaphysical if not directly re- 
ligious, gropes toward a God he can- 
not quite experience. 

The bullet that punctuated Pushkin . . . 
Zinged on a whistling trajectory to 
posterity! 
There was no full stop. It was all a 
beginning ... 
No death. No final dot. 
Our sentence in nature has no period. 
We shall be deathless. 
And that's my point! 
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A Peculiar Passion 


CHINESE FOOTBINDING by Howard S. | 
levy. 352 pages. Rawls. $10. | 


A forest maiden of Indian legend had 
tiny faun feet that left footprints in the 
form of lotus blossoms. A 10th century 
emperor of China, delighted by the tale, 
commanded one of his concubines to 
bind her feet in a faunlike configuration 
and dance among the petals of a giant 
golden lotus. The emperor's concubine. 
if Chinese tradition is correct, was the 
Judas deer who led millions of Chinese | 
women down a thousand-year trail of 
torture. The cruel custom of footbind- 
ing spread rapidly from court to com- 
mons, and continued unabated until Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolution of 1911. After that, 
it disappeared so rapidly that no West- 
ern sociologist investigated a practice 


FEET FIRST IN OLD CHINA 
Monkey bones for the Judas deer. | 


that exemplified a sadomasochistic cast 
of character and civilization and illus- 
trated more drastically than the Ubangi 
lip what monstrous things a woman will 
do to make herself attractive. 

The Advantages. All available facts 
about footbinding are presented by 
Howard Levy. an eminent U.S. sino- 
logue, in the first history of the subject 
printed in the West. The bound foot, 
says Levy, was both a means of hob- 
bling women and an emblem of con- 
spicuous leisure. Only a man of means, 
the Chinese thought, could afford a wife 
so badly crippled that she could hardly 
walk. Yet the principal appeal of the 
practice may come as a shock to West- 
erners. Levy states flatly that footbind- 
ing survived, despite its anatomical and 
emotional horrors, because the Chinese 
for more than a thousand years were a 
nation of foot fetishists who adored the 
pedicule with a peculiar passion. 

Binding usually began when a girl 
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No matter how you drive, 
no oil lasts longer than Kendall. 
It saves you money and 
saves your motor, too... keeps it 
running smoother. quieter. 
longer: free fram costly wear and 
need of repair. 
Refined from the richest 
100% Pennsylvania Crude Oil. 


KENDALL 
REFINING COMPANY 
BRADFORD, PENNA. 


Division of Witco Chemical 
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A Hartford Agent 


I’d never seen before 
gave me patie 
service 400 miles 
from home. 


He was acomplete stranger. But after my 
accident late at night, he found me a 
place to stay. And had my car repaired 
by the next morning. The man was a 
Hartford Agent 
Your Hartford Agent does more than he 
really has to do yi " 
) 


Sa | 






Insurance by . 


THE HARTFORD 


was five years old. Her feet, softened in 
a broth of monkey were com- 
pressed in a bandage two inches wide 
and ten feet long. The 
were folded back under the sole. and 
the front of the foot was drawn back 
toward the heel until the 
lapsed upward into a grotesque ball of 


bones, 


four lesser toes 


instep col- 
bone. The process sometimes required 
four years to complete, and during all 
that time the foot suppurated and the 
girl lived in punishing pain. Sometimes 

child died blood pol 
soning. At last. the foot was reduced to 
what foot fanciers called a 
grub of flesh 
an inch wide, and 
‘like a lady's eyebrow.” 


gangrene OF 


‘golden lo- 


tus”—a_ pale about four 
inches long 
arched 

The lotus’ size made balance precari- 
ous, and its made walking 
painful. The withering of the foot 


caused a withering of the calf and some- 


less than 


tenderness 


times dangerously distorted the curve of 
the spine and the vital or- 
gans. The Chinese believed, 
that by shifting muscular 
the lower leg to the 


position of 
however. 
strain. trom 
hip region, the 
process considerably increased the size 
of a woman’s thighs and buttocks and 
permanently strengthened the — pelvic 


muscles, alterations much appreciated 
by Chinese men 


And the Shoe. 


adoration was the 


The object of supreme 
itself. It 
was caressed with an intensity and in- 
genuity that make this volume 
read like a Chinese Kinsey report. The 
cult of the lotus inspired a corollary cult 
of the Many a young man slept 
with a slipper that belonged to his be- 
loved 


bound foot 


often 


shoe 
indeed, an elderly Chinese am 
Moscow made no secret of 
the fact that he carried a trunk of tiny 
shoes and, as Levy puts tt privately 
amused himself with them.” 

To separate the Chinese 
dubious delights, Sun Yat-sen and his 
followers included abolition of footbind 
ing in a portmanteau program of femi 


bassador to 


from such 


millions 
retused to un 
because letting the 
as puintul as bind- 
They simply feared that il 
they lost the lotus they would lose their 
man. As it turned out, 
secretly 


nine emancipation. Even then, 
of women obdurately 
bind—and not only 
feet out was almost 


ing them up 


most men were 
pleased to have a wile who 
could also stand up and do housework. 


Minor Masterpiece 


A VOICE THROUGH A UD by Der 


n Welch 54 page Ir ersity ft f 


Literature was conscious of no loss 
Britain's Denton Welch died in 

1948 at the age of 33. A gaunt, gifted 
art student, he had invalided at 


when 


heen 


0 when a motorist crashed into his 


bicycle. fracturing his spine. Often un- 
paint lv able to walk. he 
took up his pen and 
two fictionalized 
phies of boyhood, a lengthy 
this brilliant, terrible novel 
in England in 1950, it 


able to seurce 
wrote two books 
of stories autobiogra- 
ournal and 

Published 


received scunt 





attention; but critics have recently rec- 
ognized Welch's memoir as a minor 
masterpiece, and it has now been pub- 
lished in the U.S. for the first time 

The book was written largely during 
the final racking months before Welch’s 
heart gave out. Echoing his own trage- 
dy, it is a lyric, rebellious plaint of pain, 
fear and despair 





described in 
heard a 
great cloud of 
writes Welch. “The voice 
was asking questions. It seemed to be 
opening and closing like a concertina 
loud, as the swelling 
then they melted to 
tinkle of water in a 
knew that | was lying on my 
back on the grass. | could feel the shiny 
blades on my neck. Bright littl points 
glittered all down the front of the liquid 
man kneeling beside me. I knew at 
once that he was a policeman, and | 
thought he was performing some ritual 


The accident itself is 
forceful, 


through a 


fearsome terms. “'l 


yorce agony 


and sickness 


The words were 
notes of an organ, 
the tiniest) wiry 


glass. I 





DENTON WELCH (SELF-PORTRAIT 
Plaint of pain, fear and despair. 


operation on me. There was a confu- 
sion in my mind between being brought 
to life navel-cords, 

and being put to death—ropes, axes 
and black masks: but whatever it was 


forceps, midwives 


that was happening. | felt that all men 
came to this at last. 

What Welch's protagonist comes to, 
first of all, is the 
dignity of life in 


nosy antiseptic in 
a hospital ward. Pa 
tients are frenzied or conniving; doctors 
hearty and indifferent. Drifting in and 
he plods a painful path 
Welch's 


keen, and his imagery 


out of fantasies, 
from demi-death to limited life 


perceptions are 


probes reality like a scalpel. A nurse's 
ace “gained an unreal nutcracker se- 
verity from the curve and compression 
of her nose and lips. It was as if a heavy 


weight on her head had crumpled the 
underneath Railroad tracks 
r-ending stilettos 
pierce into the veined 
heart of the future.” From his sickbed 
Denton Welch saw life with the poign 


ant clarity of a it for the 


features 





‘like nes seemed to 





grey bulging 


man seeing 
lust time 
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Dollar-conscious motel managers substanti- FORMICA® Jaminate gives an above- 
ally reduce their maintenance costs when they average return on investment dollars when 
insist on durable FORMICA® brand lami- ised throughout the building as it does in 
nated plastic, the famous decorative material restaurants, schools, hospitals...and in your FORMICA 
for both horizontal and vertical surfaces home. Write for name of representative 
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Easy to clean and keep that way Installed near you. FORMICA® js our brand name 


cost is the last cost: recurring and expen- 





d nated plastic, wall paneling, toilet products 
sive replacements are completely eliminated 





nts, adhesives and flakeboard 
Remember: ther: ny brand | plastic, but only one FORMICA® brand laminated plastic 
Leadership through Innovation * FORMICA CORP, + CINCINNATI, OHIO 45 
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You getatot to like 
© ° with a-Mariboro— 
filter,-flavor, 
pack or box. 
rot 
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lhary Comelowhere the flavor is. 
Marlboro 


teme-to Marlboro Country. 


